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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Democratic Aspirants—The Republican War — Various Items --Pan- 
ama and the West Indies—Mexico— Central and South. America— 
British Affairs — Portugal -The Morocco Question — Persia and Trip- 
oli—T he Chinese Revolution 


sts Ss 


My American Passport in Russia . . . HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
The Music at St. Sulpice (Poem) . . FLORENCE WILKINSON 
The First President of China . . . YOSHIHIRO YAMAKAWA 
Shall the Name of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church be Changed? . . . . . ». CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
The Mistakes of Witnesses. . . «. +» « + « « S&S. COLVIN 
A Legislative Program . .. . . « FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 
NS eee ee a - « « G,O. SHIELDS 
ee ee ee ee . CLINTON SCOLLARD 
The Greatest Desire of the Filipi « « « ML. QUEZON 
Farm Animalsin 1930 ..... + WILLIAM B, BAILEY 


se Ss 
EDITORIALS 


The Persian Executions 
An Extraordinary Biblical Discovery 
Sanitation and Human Life 
Theological Seminaries 
Is Mr. Roosevelt a Candidate? 

.. The Moving Picture Movement 


ss 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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ENCLOSED CAR 


THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER’S 
SEAT, GIVING A NATURAL SUPPORT TO THE 
ROOF AND SHORTENING ITS OVERHANG IN 
FRONT. IHE ARCHEDDOOR FRAME BREAKS 
THE LONG LINE OF THE TOP AND GIVES 
MORE HEADROOM. IHE RESULT IS THE § 
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YOUR WINTER READING! 


I This is the active season of the year. Congress 
is in session, individuals are doing their most 
productive work and history is being made. 
During this period a good Weekly Magazine, 
that will keep you in touch with all that occurs. 
18 especially necessary. 


@ While THE INDEPENDENT may be a luxury 
to idle people, who, in their leisure wish to be 
interested, it is a necessity to the busy persons 
who indi to keep informed of what is happen- 
ing in the world. and to the students of current 

_events. "THE INDEPENDENT is particularly 
suited to the school teacher and the class-room, 
where it furnishes the most concise and author- 
itative information available on current topics. 


%  @ To supply this demand for winter reading, we 
: will send THE INDEPENDENT from now un- 
til July 1, 1912, on receipt of one dollar. For 
Foreign postage, 87 cents; and for Cana- 


dian postag:, 50 cents should be added. 


q If you do not wish to take advantage of this 
\offer yourself, you doubtless have some friend, 
who would appreciate receiving THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the coming months. The 
attached blank should be used in forwarding 


your order: 


ra 
The INDEPENDENT Regular Price 
130 Fulton Street, New York. ‘$3.00 a Year 


Enclosed find One Dollar, for which please send THE INDE™ 
PENDENT every week from now until July 1, 1912, to 
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MAKE THE FARM PAY 


Consiong, Home Study Courses in Agricul ture, hor- 


ture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. ‘Agricularel College, Prof. 
(Craig of Cornell University and other eminent teachers. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under able 
fessors in leading colleges. 

page catalog free te to-day 

THE HOME ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 134, Springtield, Mass. 














31st YEAR 
72d St. and West End Ave. 


Prepares Boys thoroughly for All College and Technical 
Schools. Smal! classes with Individual Instruction. After- 
noon Study Hour. Military Drill (optional). Athletics 
under experienced Trainer. Special attention given to pri- 
mary instruction—the foundation of all education. No 
Home Study for Young Boys. Separate Building for Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments. 

A few more Boys will be received. 


JOSEPH CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster 








AUS NAH UND FERN 
An up-to-date periodical for students of German. 


tdapted for schools and colleges as well as for all who 
wish to keep up their German. 
FEATURES.—Letters from Germany. Travel sketches. 
Selections from best comic papers. Descri ae of real 
German life. Current topics. Songs. Vocabulary. [ilus- 
trations. -Send 50c, for trial subscription. 


vasnee Y, PARKER SCHOOL PRESS, 


Webster Ave., Chicago. 
REMINGTON 
ities ay ra one 
si cial agents prices supplied on all makes 
typew 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New York 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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* Pleasure Trips Through to Egypt bes 





* THE LARGEST BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SHIPS * 


| The Mammoth Steamers 


“ADRIATIC” * “CEDRIC” 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
Jan.24 Feb. 21 Mar. 6 
Winter Voyages to Italy 


The Popular Twin-Screw Steamer 
“ CANOPIC 9 SAILING FROM 
February 3——March 16 


WHITE STAR LINE, 9 Broadway, New York, 84 State St.,Seston 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 














126 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
FRUIT AND 


T R. E E Ss ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR 1912 CATALOG 

















For Three Generations the Favorite of American ™ 


Gentlefolk 


American Kosice 
“UNDER¢ XDEARS 


**NO BETTER IN THE WORLD” 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


ay 
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St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


The Best of Everything 


The North Western Limited, a train 
of matchless luxury and solid com- 
fort, leaves Chicago 6:45 p m. daily, 
arrives St. Paul 7:15 a. m., Minne- 
apolis 7:55 a. m. 


The North Coast Limited, electric 
lighted. Leaves Chicago 10:00 p. m., 
Milwauke> 12:05 p. m. daily, ar- 
rivesSt.Psau and Minneapolis next 
morning—a through train to Port- 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle, via The 
North Western Line and Northern 
Pacific Ry. 

. 

The St. Paul-Minneapolis Express 
leaves Chicago 10:10 p. m. daily, ar- 
rives at the Twin Cities early next 
forenoon. 


The Badger State Express leaves 
Chicago 9:30 a. m. daily, arrives St. 
Paul 10:10 p. m. and Minneapolis 
10:35 p. m. 


Another train—The North Western 
Mail—l\eaves Chicago 2:50 a. m, 


These five splendid trains leave 
from the New Passenger Terminal 
(Chicago), the most modern rail- 
way terminal in the world. 


For rates, reservations and descriptive 
booklets, apply to 


estern 


A. C. Johnson, Passenger Trafic Manager 
C. A. Cairns, General Passenger & Ticket Agent 


Chicago, Illinois 
Nweiu 








Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. ‘wo specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 








EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN 28! 


Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E, Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





IT COSTS LESS TO GO TO 


SWITZERLAND 


thar to spend a vacation at some American resorts. Let 
us show you how. 
Write for TRAVEL LETTER NO. 3 and the Hotel 
Guide. No fees. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD, , 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


° BCYMUdaA 
fe) 
$10 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 
Tours Include Hotels, Excursions, Lowest Rates. 

Twin Screw 8. 8. ‘‘Bermudian,’’ 10,518 tons Seen. 
sails January 13th, 24th, 3ist. Suites de luxe, with pri- 
vate bath; Orchestra; bilge keels; electric fans; wireless 
telegraphy: ne steerage. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer lending pacoenpere at 
the dock in Hamilton. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, thing, 
Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New 8. S. “Guiana,” sails Jan’y 20th, March 2d, and 
other steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated 





Quebec. 





OAK COURT HOTEL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 
E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SAVINGS BANKS 


Dry Dock Savings Institution 


$41 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St., New York. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months end!ng December 81, 1911, on all deposits entitled 
thereto under the By- -Laws, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF Per Cent. per annum on all sums not exceed- 
ing THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, payable on and after 
January 15, 1912, 

Deposits made on or before January 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 1912. 


‘ANDREW MILIS, President. 


¥ ATTERSON, Treasurer. 
CHARLES. MIEHLING, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND CLINTON STREETS 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors Jan. 1, 1912 (payable on 
and after Jan. 20th), on all sums entitled thereto, De- 
posits made on or before Jan. 10th will draw interest 
from Jan. Ist. 


EDWIN P. MAYNARD President. 
EAP BT eee cccccccccccccsccesiosed Comptroller, 
ARTHUR & aace Cashier. 
CHARLES C. Asst. “Comptroller. 











THE FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue & 42d St. 
1o2nd semi-annual dizvidend has been de- 
clared at the rate of Three and One-half 
Pe Cent. per annum on all sums entitled 
thereto from $5 to $3.000, payable on and 
after January sth, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before the 10th of Jan’y 
will d-aw interest from the Ist. 

Assets $22.110.514 26 
Surp'us, par values . 1.292.188 .00 


WM. G. CONKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1838 ) 
8. E. Cor. 6th Av. and 16th Street, New York. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1911. 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000.to depositors entitled to 
iuterest under the bylaws at the rate of FOUR PER 

per yy on so much of it A as shall 
not exceed $1 if and at the rate of and ONE- 
HALF PER CEN 


ae. ot annum on so much of every ac- 
ge shall ex $1,000 payable on and after JAN. 


Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10 will draw 
interest from JANUARY 1. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President.. 
CHARLES DUTCHER, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JB., 
B OUDEN CHISOLAL } Secretaries. 











Union Dime Savings Bank 
40th Street and Gth Avenue 


Interest at 3% per cent. per annum. 
Credited Jan. t. Payable Jan. 18 or later. 
Money deposited on or before January 10 
draws interest from January I, rg12. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE 
WILLIAM G, ROSS........... 


President 
Treasurer 
. Secretary 

















‘THE WILLIAMSBURG | 
SAVINGS BANK 


Broadway and Driggs Ave., 


4% 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 20th day 
of January, 1912, a semi-annual interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. (4%) PER ANNUM, will be paid to 
all depositors in this bank who, on the ist day of January 
next, may be entitled thereto. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1912, will draw 
interest from January ist. 

Dated December 4, 1911. 





Brooklyn 








5. B. TUTTLE, President. 
William F Rerna (Cenhier 
ITALIAN SAVINGS BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Chartered 1896. 
DEPOSITS OVER - - $3,400,000 
64-466 SPRING STREET, 
Money PO ny A 0. 1912 will draw interest 
fram January tet, 
644-646 BROADWAY ) 
Cor. Bleecker Street NEW YORK 
121ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
December 12th, 1911. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared interest 
v4 ‘ONE-HALF PER. CENT.» r ae a el dae on 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three or 


six menths ending on the Sist inst., payable on or after 
January 15th, 191s, 


Deposits made on or we 2, Saneney 10th, 1912, draw 
interest from January ist, 1 


JOSEPH BIRD, President 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 

January 2, 1912. 
The Board of Directors this day declared from the net 
earnings of the Com pany. the poner’ quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HA (1%%) PER CENT. on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company, LaF February 1, 1912, 
to stockholders of wont of preferred stock at the close of 
business By 

The Board 





tieelured from the undivided profits of 
y a quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
ER CENT. on the COMMON stock of the 
1912, to stockholders of 
reco’ 
16, 1912. 

The Board also declared from the undivided profits of 
the Company a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF (2%) 
SHARES OF COMMON stock on every One Hundred (100) 
shares of common stock outstanding, payable February 1, 
1912, to stockholders of record of COMMON stock at the 
cose of business January 16, 1912. 

The transfer books for both preferred and common stock 
will close January 16, 1912, at 3 “ae P. M., and will 
reopen February 1, 1912, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 15, 1912, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on January 
3d, 1912. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST FUNDS. 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 
113, Broadway. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, January 3, 1912. 
Notice is hereby given that the transfer books of the 
registered four per cent. (4%) gold bonds of The Ameri- 
can Tobaccc Company will close at three o’clock p. m., 
Thursday, January 25, 1912, for the payment of interest 
due February 1, 1912, and reopen at ten o’clock a. m., Feb- 


ruary 2, 1912. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 
Corner of Church & Worth Streets. 
New York, January 6th, , 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
1%%) will paid January 15th, 1912, to holders of the 
Common Stock of this Company of record at three P. M. 


rriday, January 12th, 1912. 
D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 











FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
Jenuary 4, 1912. 

The regular quarterly dividend of One and One-half per 
cent. (1 ) on the Preferred shares, and a regular quar- 

terly dividend of One and One-quarter per cent. (14% 
the Common Shares of the Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany will be paid on January 29th, 12, to the stock- 
holders of record as they shall appear at the close of 
business on January 26th, 1912. The Transfer Books 


will not be closed. 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


A dividend of ging # of ONE PER CENT. on the 


Preferred Stock has been declared, payable By wy! 15th, 
1912, to Preferred Stockholders of of Record, lose of 


business (3 p. m.) eg A, 8rd, 1912. ‘Transfer books will 
remain open. Checks mai 
‘eS. W AYDE. Seeoretarv 


Pay-As-You-Enter Corporation 


50 Church Street, New York. 


The Board of Directors have declared 
dend of ONE AND THREE- QUARTERS PER CENT. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company, payable 
January 15. 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 10, Checks will be mailed by the 
Standard Trust Company of New York. 


CHARLES 8. FIELDSTEEL, Secretary. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 

51 Broadway, New York, December 28, 1911. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
je the Capital Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable January 15, 12, at the office of the 
Company to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness January 4, 1912. 
The transfer books will close on January 4, 1912, at 5 
p. m., and reopen at the opening of business on January 

. 1912. Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 








a quarterly divi- 








J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS, 
43-49 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y¥ 


The regular auarterly dividend (35th ong! — One 
and One-Half Per Cent. has been declared on the Pre 


ferred Stork »f this Company, payable February 1st, 1912, 
to stockholders of record January 20th, 1912. 


H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
RB. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 








GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS 


Made in the Largest Plant 
tm the World devoted to 
manufacturing 2-cycle 
marine gasoline engines. ALSO 3 

Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big, chaba-—telte and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., {17 U.S. Motors Bida.. Detroit, Mich. 





LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling SM pmme yd with our wonderful Bright Light 
candle ety invisible and unbreakable 

ter than electricity, better than gas 

safe. No generating—simply 


Steel Mantle. Brig 
eke Ube and perfectly 





t like any kerosenelamp. Nothing to get out of order. 


Peaitively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED 


allor spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfi-e. 
An opportunity of a life time, work 
Make big money—be inderen- 





dent. aezite today, Act ae going fa fast. Complete sample, post- 
BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 228. G ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Annual Sale 
TABLE LINENS 


During January we shall offer a very attractive collection of Table : 

Cloths and Napkins at reduced prices. These are goods of our regular Reg. Trade Mark 
standard quality consisting of broken lots and discontinued patterns. Many 

of the designs are as good as anything in our stock to-day and are exceptionally good 
value at the prices offered. 


Napkins (per dozen) 
Breakfast Size at $2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.75, 5.50 
Dinner Size at $3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4-50, 5-25, 6.00, 6.25, 6.50, 7.25, 8.00, 


Table Cloths 


x2 yds., $2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4-25» 5.00, 6.00 9.50. 

x2% yds., $2.75,. 3.00, 3.25, 3-75, 4-00, 4-75, 5-75, 6.25, 7.50, 8.50 

x3 yds., $3.75, 4.00, 4.50, 5.50, 6.25, 7. 00, 8.50, 9.50, 10.00, 14.50. 

x4 yds., $6.50, 7.25, 7.50, 8.00, 9.50, 
2%4x2% yds., $3.50, 3.75, 435, 4-75, 5.00, 6.00, 6.50, 8.25, 9.25, 1000, 11.50. 
2%4x2% yds., $4.40, é: 25, 5.75, 6.00, 6.75, 7.25, 8.50, 9.75, 12.50, 13.50, 14.25. 
2%4x3 So's. $5.25, 6.25, 7.50, 8.25, 9.00, 11.75, 12.50 13.00, 17.50. 


We also offer at this sale a very attractive collection of Towels and Towelings, Blankets, Bedspreads 
and Quilts, French and American Lingerie and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer Garments, Hosiery, Neckwear, etc. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention, 


JamesMcCutcheon & Co., 3i'SoN'* 
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*VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL = 


Spring 1912 
QA more effective and larger range of new designs 
than ever shown before, including Plain Colors, 


Stripes, Roman Effects, Fancy Figures, 
Tartan Plaids. 


@“Viyella” can be obtained at the bien retail 
stores. 


@Look for the name “Viyella” on the selvedge. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Does Not Shrink 
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Survey of the World 


On January 2 
Democratic Aspirants Governor Wilson 

addrest the Na- 
tional Democratic Club, at New York, 
on the tariff question, attacking the pro- 
tective policy, and asserting that the tar- 
iff is once more “the most critical 
question of a campaign which must de- 
cide the policy of our Government not 
only in this but in respect to a score of 
things which touch the general adjust- 
ments of our life.” The settlement of 
the tariff question “cannot be evaded or 
postponed.” The “control of prices” 
and shutting down of competition must 
be abolished; and protection is “a sys- 
tem of favoritism” under which the 
beneficiaries will never be satisfied, or 
the opprest ever content to lie down; “a 
policy for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many.” One bad effect 
of the system is “that the principle of 
paternalism should be. so monstrously 
encouraged that a disposition should be 
created to look upon the Government as 
an instrument of gain instead of an in- 
strument for the promotion of the well- 
being of all.” It was said last week 
that Col. George Harvey, publicist and 
editor, and long time enthusiastic spon- 
sor of the Wilson candidacy, had 
“dropped” his candidate. One version 
of the tale ran that the Governor had 
called off the editor, asserting that his 
championship was weakening the cause 
rather than advancing it. Governor 
Wilson denies that there has been a 
break; Colonel Harvey keeps silence. 
Meantime a fight against Wilson is be- 
ing waged in New Jersey by the follow- 
ers of ex-Senator James Smith. Gover- 
nor Wilson has other enemies, too, and 
they are busy delving among old letters 
and speeches. The text of a letter writ- 


ten by him in 1905, while he was presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and ad- 
drest to Adrian H. Joline, a Wall Street 
lawyer, has been made public. This 
letter was composed shortly after the 
defeat of Judge Parker for the Presi- 
dency, and exclaims: 

“Would that we could do something at once 
dignified and effective to knock Mr. Bryan 
once for all into a cocked hat!” 

The letter was first published in slightly 
modified form. Just how its publication 
will affect the relations of Mr. Bryan 
toward Governor Wilson—very cordial 
of late—cannot now be stated. His only 
public comment has been this: “Mr. 
Wilson’s letter ought to make him 
friends among the men who seem to be 
chiefly interested in digging it up.” 
Mr. Bryan returned last week from the 
West Indies, and issued the following 
elaborate statement : 

“I cannot conceive any condition that could 


arise which would make me a candidate this 
year.” 


Mr. Bryan favors a system of presi- 
dential preference primaries in all the 


States. It was expected that his_influ- 
ence in its favor would be exerted upon 
the Democratic National Committee, 
which is meeting in Washington this 
week, and which he attends. Mr. 
Bryan received something of a rebuff at 
Washington on January 6, when Demo- 
cratic members of the’ House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected his plan for caucuses 
open to the press. The new rules adopt- 
ed were offered as a compromise by Mr. 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, favored by 
Mr. Underwood, and voted by 103 to 27. 
They provide that a record vote be taken 
on demand of one-fifth of those present, 
and that a journal be kept for publica- 
tion, but debate, etc., will not be made 
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public. Mr: Bryan is understood to 
be sternly unforgiving in his attitude 
toward Governor Harmon as a candi- 
date. He cannot overlook the Ohio 
man’s defection in 1896. He is said to 
regard the cases of Harmon and Wilson 
differently, regarding the former as “a 
trained officer in the Democratic army,” 
and the latter as “a scholarly recluse.” 
Ohio Democrats hostile to Governor 
Harmon, and said to be disappointed 
office-seekers for the most part, plan to 
meet on January g at Columbus.—— 
Among the “favorite sons” being 
groomed for the contest are three 
New Englanders: Governors Plaisted 
(Maine), Baldwin (Connecticut), and 
Foss (Massachusetts). The latter has 
been suggested also as a candidate for 
Vice- President, with Representative 
Underwood (Alabama) for President. 
But Governor Foss undoubtedly has 
larger ambitions, and his friends have 
opened headquarters for his boom in 
Boston. Also, he has been indorsed in 


his aspirations by the Democratic State 
Committee——-Tammany Hall and New 
York hotel men are working to secure 


for the Eastern metropolis the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in July. The 
latter would pay $100,000 for the con- 
vention. Madison Square Garden, sug- 
gested as the convention hall, is to be 
demolished, but the owners will post- 
pone demolition if New York is decided 
upon. Deinocrats from the South and 
the West oppose the project, fearing 
that Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, would have too great an influence 
in any convention held in New York. 
& 

“Nothing but 
The Republican War death can keep me 

out of the fight 
now,” President Taft is reported to 
have said when the speech of Governor 
Osborn, of Michigan, urging that he 
and Senator La Follette withdraw from 
the race, was brought to his attention. 
The President declares that in no cir- 
cumstances will he withdraw his name 
from consideration by the Chicago con- 
vention next June, and has asserted that 
his position with respect to the nomina- 
tion has not changed in any particular 
since he entered the White House. 
Friends of the President add that he 
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will not reply to attacks made by Colonel 
Roosevelt, and that the President recog- 
nizes his obligation to the former Presi- 
dent. For that reason and out of re- 
spect for the dignity of his office, he 
will refrain from entering into a con- 
troversy with Colonel Roosevelt, and 
will, it is said, forbid his followers to at- 
tack the ex-President.——It is believed 
that President Taft and: some of his ad- 
visers have anticipated the Roosevelt 
movement. Representative Calder, of 
New York, leader of the Kings County 
Republican organization, is said to be 
frankly admitting that.Colonel Roose- 
velt is a candidate, and that certain busi- 
ness interests do not believe President 
Taft’s re-election feasitle. Governor 
Stubbs, of Kansas, has declared in favor 
of Colonel Roosevelt——Meanwhile 
Senator La Follette’s Washington bu- 
reau has issued a statement denying that 
the Wisconsin man has any intention of 
withdrawing. On January 3 Senator 
La Follette addressed a sympathetic au- 
dience in Chicago. Here, as later at 
Danville. Ill, he once more un- 
dertook to show how the cen- 
tralized control of credit dominates, 
not business alone, but the activi- 
ties of political organizations and the 
legislature. Speaker Clark, of the 
House of Representatives, one of the 
Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency, was threatened last week with 
pneumonia, and Mr. La Follette suf- 
fered from ptomaine poisoning; but the 
latter made speeches, all the same, at 
Joliet and other towns in Illinois. The 
Senator concluded his tour thru the 
Middle West at Indianapolis, January 6. 
Next day, at Washington, he declared 
his full satisfaction with his ten days’ 
trip, in the course of which he delivered 
thirty-one speeches in four States. “In 
thirty years of campaigning I never had 
larger meetings or addressed audiences 
more attentive,” he said. Now he plans 
to canvass New England, New York. 
Pennsylvania and States west of the 
Mississippi River. Talk of Justice 
Hughes, of the Supreme Court, as a pos- 
sible compromise candidate of the: Re- 
publican party is still heard, but the like- 
lihood of the former Governor of New 
York re-entering politics is as slight as 
ever. 
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Senator Hitchcock, of Ne- 
Various Items braska (Dem.), attacked 
: the general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain on January 4, 
flatly charging, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, that the Administration was blun- 
dering into an “entangling alliance.’’ 
The plan for the nomination of commis- 
sioners to a high court of arbitration he 
declared revolutionary and dangerous. 
The Senator dreaded British diplomacy 
‘more than British dreadnoughts. The 
President signed on January 6 a procla- 
mation admitting New Mexico to state- 
hood. On Monday Congressmen-elect 
Curry and Ferguson presented their cre- 
dentials and took their seats as the first 
representatives of the new State. There 
are now forty-seven stars in the flag —— 
At Indianapolis, last week, ex-Mayor 
Charles A. Bookwalter made it known 
that national labor leaders affiliated with 
Samuel Gompers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were informed by him 
two years ago that John J. McNamara 
had directed a series of dynamite explo- 
sions. The knowledge came to him thru 
a secret investigation conducted at the 
time. But Mr. Gompers denies that any 
person “living or dead” ever made such 
a statement, or even “a hint that J. J. 
McNamara or any one else was engaged 
in a dynamiting exploit or campaign.” 
Indianapolis labor leaders denied having 
been informed by Bookwalter of union 
labor dynamitings. 


as 


There is to be a com- 
mittee hearing at Wash- 
ington concerning Con- 
gressman Rainey’s resolution for an in- 
quiry as to the secession of Panama and 
ex-President Roosevelt’s assertion about 
his relation to the acquisition of the Ca- 
nal Zone. This resolution quotes the 
statement made by Mr. Roosevelt in a 
public address and refers to Colombia’s 
request that the question whether a treaty 
was violated and established principles of 
international law were ignored by the 
United States be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. It is expected that an investigation 
will be ordered by the committee——A 
newspaper in London has opened a cam- 
paign against any discrimination in favor 


Panama and the 
West Indies 


of American ships which shall pass thru 
the Panama Canal. Among the inter- 
views published is one with the head of 
the largest association of merchant ves- 
sels, who expresses a hope that the 
United States will make the canal as free 
as the ocean. The campaign does not 
excite much interest in Great Britain, 
many shipping men there holding that 
for any loss due to discrimination, indi- 
rect or otherwise, in favor of American 
ships there would be compensation for 
British commerce in a general extension 
of the carrying trade. Chairman Adam- 
son, of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, says he is 
unalterably opposed to discrimination by 
remission of tolls, by subsidy or other- 
wise. He would not have “the Ameri- 
can people robbed for the benefit of 
American ship owners.” The charges, 
he thinks, should be $1.25 for each ton 
of displacement, and $1.50 for each pas- 
senger. Senator Bristow has intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy fifteen ships— 
abroad, if the cost here be more than 20 
per cent. in excess of the foreign price— 
for a line to be operated by the Govern- 
ment’s Panama railroad company, or by 
lease to an independent private company ; 
also another bill, forbidding any railroad 
company to hold an interest in a com- 
peting steamship company. The third 
resignation from the Cuban Cabinet with- 
in a few weeks is that of Sefior Martinez- 
Ortiz, Secretary of the Treasury. These 
resignations are due to the veterans’ at- 
tack upon officeholders who opposed the 
revolutionists. To the Cuban Govern- 
ment will be given the “Maine’s” after 
turret, with the guns therein, for a mon- 
ument to be erected in Havana in mem- 
ory of those who perished on the battle- 
ship. There was a battle last week, 
near the Haytien border, between soldiers 
of Santo Domingo’s Government and 
Torribio’s revolutionists, but the revolt is 
said to be of no importance. 


a 
Rudolfo Reyes, son of General 
Bernardo Reyes, has _ been 
arrested and placed in prison 
with his father. He denies that he took 
part in the Reyist revolutionary move- 
ment. The Government will ask for the 


Mexico 
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extradition of Emilio Vasquez Gomez, 
recently a member of the Cabinet, alleg- 
ing that letters sent by him from San 
Antonio to the Mexican capital show 
that he has been engaged in a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. It has been discov- 
ered at New Orleans that within the 
last fifty days eight carloads of ammuni- 
tion were shipped from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, ostensibly to New Or- 
leans, but were not received there. 
They were diverted, and it is not known 
where they are. Several thousand rifles 
were bought in New Orleans. All this 
material may have been procured for the 
Reyist movement, which came to noth- 
ing. At and near the capital, 6,000 
textile employees are on strike. They 
have been working fourteen hours a day 
for $6 a week. They demand eight 
hours and higher pay. In Chihuahua 
2,500 miners have quit work, asking for 
eight hours.and a wage increase of 25 
per cent. The Zapatists have not 
been subdued. Madero will ask Con- 
gress for legislation requiring a direct 
vote for election to all offices, making 
the labor day ten hours, and prohibiting 
the employment of children of school 
age in factories. He has been urged by 
many delegations to ask that 
estates be cut up for small farms and to 
favor a large loan for irrigation. 
Several hundred convicts recently es- 
caped from the penitentiary in San Luis 
Potosi. It is now said that certain of- 
ficers planned to let them out, with the 
understanding that they would attack 
and capture the train bearing General 
Reyes, rescue him, and thereafter be- 
come the nucleus of his army. But 
there was a miscalculation as to the rail- 
way schedule, and when they got out 
the train had passed. Only a few of 
them have been caught. Residents of 
El Paso ask the Governor of Texas to 
press claims against Mexico for $1,500,- 
000 in damages for the killing of twelve 
Americans and the destruction of Amer- 
ican property at the battle of Juarez. 


Js 


The certificate of incor- 
poration for the pro- 
posed National Bank of 
Nicaragua was filed last week at Hart- 
ford, Conn. It provides that the bank 
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may be the fiscal and disbursing agent 
of the republic and a depository for 
Government funds, may issue bank notes 
and coin money, and may establish a 
new currency system, The capital is 
$5,000,000, This is the bank which is to 
be established and maintained by J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. and Brown Bros. & 
Co., the New York bankers, who have 
loaned $1,500,000 to Nicaragua and will 
loan $13,500,000 more if the Senate at 
Washington ratifies the pending loan 
treaty. They are represented in Nica- 
ragua by Clifford D. Ham, an Ameri- 
can, who has taken charge of the collec- 
tion of customs revenue-——Honduras 
has negotiated a loan of $6,000,000 from 
a syndicate led by the Whitney Central 
National Bank, of New Orleans. 
The revolutionary provisional govern- 
ment proclaimed in Guayaquil by Gen- 
eral Pedro Montero has been recognized 
by the coast provinces of Ecuador, anc 
there was a battle on the 1st, at Baha- 
boyo, where twenty-four soldiers were 
killed. General Plaza, the Liberal can- 
didate for the presidency, is said to have 
started from Quito for the coast, at the 
head of an army. General Flavio Al- 
faro, formerly Minister of War, in 
whose interest Montero is said to be act- 
ing, arrived at Guayaquil on the 5th and 
was received with much favor by the 
people. His uncle, ex-President Eloy 
Alfaro, arrived on the same day. Our 
Government has sent the gunboat 
“Yorktown” to Ecuador from Panama. 
The revolutionists have seized the rail- 
road between Guayaquil and Quito—— 
It is said that the Brazilian Government 
will buy, in Chili, arms to be used by 
Paraguay’s Government against the rev- 
olutionists in that country. 


a 


The cotton strike seems 
likely to be settled soon 
thru the mediation of Sir 
George R. Askwith, of the Board of 
Trade, who is at Manchester in consulta- 
tion with the men and the manufacturers. 
[f, however, the men are obliged to con- 
cede in this case the right of the manu- 
facturers to employ non-union labor, the 
same issue will probably be brought for- 
ward in other unions, for it is understood 
that the General Federation of Trades 


British Affairs 
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Unions, which embraces 800,000 mem- 
bers, is determined to establish the closed 
shop in all organized industries ——Now 
that Home Rule is imminent the agitation 
of the Opposition in Ulster becomes more 
vehement. There are rumors of exten- 
sive armament and drilling with the ob- 
ject of resisting by force the authority of 
an Irish Parliament. Sir Edward Carson, 
M. P., chairman of the Ulster Orange- 
men’s Association, favors a form of pas- 
sive resistance rather than an armed re- 
volt. He forebodes terrible riots in Bel- 
fast immediately after the Home Rule 
bill passes its third reading in the House 
of Commons, and he predicts that Ulster 
will fight by refusing to recognize the 
Dublin Parliament. 

“For instance, the farmers will refuse to pay 
their instalments on land they have purchased 
to the Dublin Executive and if the latter try 
to sell the farms they will not find buyers. 
There will be no fighting, but a deadlock. In 
the sequel it will come to this, that the Dub- 
lin Parliament will not have any troops and if 
they want to exert force they must apply to 
England for troops. 

“The essential question is, Would the Eng- 
lish Parliament comply with Dublin’s request 
and send soldiers to enforce an executive or- 
der of which England has no official knowl- 
edge and over which she has no control?” 


It is pointed out, on the other hand, that 
Ulster is by no means a unit in opposi- 


tion to Home Rule. On the contrary, 
Home Rule forms a large majority in five 
of the nine Ulster counties and a sub- 
stantial minority in the other four. Of 
the 33 Ulster seats, 14 have always been 
held by Home Rulers, 10 always by 
Tories and 9 sometimes by Home Rulers, 
sometimes by Independents and some- 
times by Tories. 


& 


After the collapse of the at- 
tempted counter revolution to 
overthrow the republic by a 
raid from Spain under Paiva Couceiro, 
the Government determined to prose- 
cute certain prominent ecclesiasts on the 
charge of conspiring against the repub- 
lic. They, however, refused to recog- 
nize the civil authorities by not appear- 
ing before the court, whereupon the 
Government on December 28 ordered 
the expulsion for two years of the Patri- 
arch at Lisbon. Mgr. Anthony Mendes 
Bello, the Bishop of Guarda, and the 


Portugal 


Administrator of Oporto. The bishops 
ot Portugal united in a collective ‘lette: 
to the President, asking him to with- 
draw the decree of banishment on the 
ground that it is a violation of the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees the members 
of the Catholic Church. The Vatican 
has threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations with Portugal if the decree is 
not canceled. The execution of the 
order of expulsion caused some disturb- 
ances in Lisbon, when several thousand 
clericals, who were assembled at the 
patriarchate to express their sympathy 


‘with Mgr. Bello were attacked by a mob 


of republicans, who mingled cries of 
“Down with the clergy!” with the cheers 
for King Manuel or King Miguel. 
Words were followed by blows until the 
troops cleared the streets. Mgr. Bello is 
announced to be the Cardinal whose 
name was not mentioned at the consis- 
tory when Pope Pius created nineteen 
new members of the Sacred College. 
& 

Altho the points 
at issue between 
France and Ger- 
many are formally settled, and the Mo- 
rocco question thereby dropped out of 
international politics, it remains a dis- 
turbing subject in the internal politics of 
several countries. In England the Con- 
servatives, who at the time it was deliv- 
ered hailed with delight Lloyd-George’s 
Guildhall speech, in Which he supported 
France, are now disposed to add it to 
the long list of their grievances against 
him. In Germany the Government, in 
preparing for the momentous election of 
January 12, makes “the English peril” 
its chief argument for the defeat of the 
Socialists and the support of a greater 
navy. In France the Chamber of Depu- 
ties discussed the Franco-German agree- 
ment at great length, but finally ratified 
it by a vote of more than ten to one, 
altho there were many absentees, among 
them the fourteen delegates from the 
Lorraine departments, who declared they 
could never consent to the cession of any 
part of French territory to Germany. 
The most interesting speech made in the 
course of the debate was perhaps that of 
Jean Jaurés, the Socialist leader, who 
voted for the ratification in the interests 
of peace, believing that it would tend to 
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prevent war between Germany and 
Great Britain. He said that there were 
two great forces now working for peace, 
the internationalization of the proletariat 
and the renaissance of the old Puritan 
liberalism in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
The latter movement was led by intelli- 
gent American millionaires who, “with 
no further material wants to satisfy, 
now turn their aspirations toward ideal- 
ism,” and this has brought about arbi- 
tration treaties between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. 

The French Senate, on taking up the 
proposition for ratification after it had 
passed the Chamber, insisted upon going 
over the whole ground again with Pre- 
mier Caillaux and Foreign Minister De 
Selves, who were called upon to explain 
before a senatorial committee the entire 
history of the negotiations in regard to 
Morocco between Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and Spain from 1902 to the present. 
The advantages of this procedure are 
not apparent unless it be to help the 
chances of certain Senators in the elec- 
tion of January 7, for such a disclosure 


of official secrets is certainly unpleasant 
to Germany and Great Britain, and will 
not help France in the negotiations now 
being carried on with Spain. The object 
of these negotiations is to induce Spain 
to relinquish some of the concessions 


made to her by the Franco-Spanish 
treaty of Ig04, on the ground that 
France has since then had to pay heavily 
to Germany by her cessions of the 
Kongo for the clearing of the way to 
Morocco by which Spain profits. Spain 
would like to assume a protectorate ovér 
Northern Morocco, including Larache 
and Alkazar, but France, having become 
responsible for the administration of the 
whole of Morocco, refuses to consent to 
the exclusive control of part of the 
country by Spain. It is an exasperation 
to the French people to find by the dis- 
closure of the secret treaty of 1904 that 
Spain has, without effort of her own, 
acquired a long strip of territory south 
of Agadir, extending inland from the 
Atlantic along the southern boundary of 
Morocco and so cutting the coast line 
from Morocco to the French possessions 
to the southward thru which the railroad 
connecting Europe with the African port 
nearest South America will have to be 
constructed. But Spain insists upon 
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this coast region as necessary to her fish- 
eries in the Canaries. ‘The Spanish 
forces on the Riff coast have had several 
sharp encounters with the tribesmen re- 
cently, in which the natives have lost 
over a thousand men killed and many 
more wounded. Over a hundred have 
fallen on the Spanish side. The 
French garrison at Sefru, a day’s march 
south of Fez, was attacked on January 5, 
but the charges of the tribesmen were 
repulsed, altho they persisted for eight 
hours. The French lost five killed and 


‘fifteen wounded, and the tribesmen ten 


times that number. 
s 


W. Morgan Shuster 
on January 7 turned 
over the office of 
Treasurer-General of Persia to his 
American assistant, F. E. Cairns, and the 
Persian Government has appointed as his 
provisional successor M. Mornard, the 
Belgian Commissioner of Persian Cus- 
toms, who will be assisted by a commis- 
sion of four Persians. Russia continues 
her policy of exemplary punishment in 
Tabriz, and an anti-Russian riot, which 
resulted in the destruction of the Govern- 
ment Building of Tabriz, affords an ex- 
cuse for even more severe measures. 
Two leaders of the Fidias and two edi- 
tors of a Persian newspaper were sen- 
tenced to death by the Russian court 
martial at Tabriz and hanged.——Skir- 
mishing in Tripoli and Cyrenaica has 
somewhat slackened, probably owing to 
the expectation that peace will shortly be 
concluded between Italy and Turkey. 
The Salonika Committee on Union 
and Progress, which was the organizer 
of the revolution and has been the 
dominant force in the politics of the 
new Government ever since, is now re- 
ported to be considering favorably the 
question of peace, the difficult point be- 
ing how to carry out such a policy with- 
out arousing internal disturbances. The 
European Powers are said to be actively 
engaged in discussing terms under which 
peace can be made and satisfactory to the 
two countries immediately concerned, as 
well as the interests of the several Pow- 
ers. It is estimated that the total casu- 
alties sustained bv the Italians to the end 
of the vear 1911 were about 5,000, of 
which two-thirds are sick and wounded. 


Persia and Tripoli 
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; The situation is not at all 
Ere relieved by the events of 
the past week. The con- 

ference at Shanghai was broken off by a 
telegram from Yuan Shi-kai ordering 
the withdrawal of his representative, 
Tang Shao-yi, presumably because he 
had shown a disposition to concede too 
much to the republicans. Tang refused 
an offer of a position in the Cabinet of 
Sun Yat-sen, because he does not wish 
to desert Yuan, and still hopes to be able 
to act as an intermediary. Wu Ting- 
fang telegraphed to Yuan to come to 
Shanghai to discuss matters directly 
with the republican leaders, but the 
Premier replied that he could not leave 
the capital at a time when the responsi- 
bility of the empire rested upon him, 
and he suggested in turn that Wu, hav- 
ing nothing to do, could just as well 
come to Peking. Yuan’s determination 
to uphold the monarchy has _ been 
strengthened by the fact that the court 
party has of late shown a disposition to 
contribute something from their private 
hoards to the support of the Government 
in this crisis. Gold bars to the amount 
of 80,000 ounces have been turned over 
to him, and altogether he has something 
over $2,000,000 at his disposal. But it 
is a question how far he can depend 
upon the loyalty of the imperial troops, 
even if he is able to pay them. The 
Chinese contingent of the troops at Lan- 
chow, on the railroad between Tientsin 
and Mukden, revolted last week, took 
possession of«the city, sacked the stores 
and sent out telegrams to the foreign 
legations and consulates declaring their 
adhesion to the republic, but they were 
subdued after a hard fight by 3,000 im- 
perial troops despatched from Tientsin. 
The Powers after the Boxer rebellion 
obtained the consent of China to occupy 
this railroad for the purpose of main- 
taining open communications between 
the capital and the sea, and this privi- 
lege they have now availed themselves 
of. The road from Peking to Chin- 
wang-tao has been allotted in sections to 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, France 
and the United States, and it is expected 
that each of these Powers will provide 
250 to 300 men for the protection of 
their respective sections. The United 
States has not vet sent any troops to 


China except the legation guard of 600 
at Peking, so British troops are guard- 
ing the American section, pending the 


. arrival of troops from Manila. The for- 


eign railroad guards are under the com- 
mand of a Japanese general as the 
ranking officér. The railroad while un- 
der such international control may be 
used by the imperialists, but not by the 
republicans.——It is rumored that the 
combined éfforts of Great Britain and 
Japan are now directed toward a di- 
vision of the empire, the northern part 
to remain under Manchu government 
and the country south of the Yiangtse to 
become independent and republican if it 
wants to.—The imperial troops are 
being withdrawn from Hankow toward 
the north, and while evacuating the city 
on January 5 they were attacked by the 
revolutionists and lost 700 men. A 
proclamation by Sun Yat-sen, provi- 
sional president of the republic, ad- 
dressed “To all friendly nations,” 
enumerates the evils under which the 
Chinese have suffered under Manchu 
rule for 267 years, and promises that 
the republic will respect all existing 
treaties, loans, conventions and lawful 
concessions and protect life and prop- 
erty and grant freedom of trade and 
complete religious toleration. The proc- 
lamation expresses the hope that the 
republic will be admitted to the family 
of nations. The provisional government 
agrees to accord to the Manchus equal 
civic rights and duties with the Chinese, 
to give them pensions for life and allow 
them the exclusive use of the Summer 
Palace and the Forbidden City in Peking. 
A note has been despatched to the Pow- 
ers asking for recognition of the repub- 
lic. Representative Sulzer, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, has introduced a reso- 
lution declaring that 

“Tt is meet and proper to extend our sym- 
pathy to all people in their struggles for those 
rights which we maintain to be inalienable, 
and that we, as a nation, congratulate the pa- 
triotic people of China on the success which 
has thus far attended their efforts; that we 
extend to them our sympathy in their endeavor 
to construct a republic upon the ruins of a 
despotism, and that we offer our assurance of 
favoring, at the earliest possible moment, the 


recognition of the republic of China as a 
member of the family of nations.” 
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WHAT RUSSIA DOES TO A PASSPORT 

pet, and again in 100, Every time one 
enters a Russian town, his passport must be properly recorded by the police and stamped—the visito: 
paying for the stamp. Before leaving town, one must again have his passport stamped by the police 
These stamps are designed expressly for use on passports, and the amount is usually about one-half a 


Bernstein carried this passport during his visit to Russia in 


Mr 


ruble, or twenty-five cents. 





My American Passport in Russia 


BY HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


{Herman Bernstein is an American citizen of Jewish faith and descent. 
Germany, he lived the early part of his iife in Russia. He is the author of 
Hearts,” ‘In the Gates of Israel,” etc., translator of Tolstoy’s, 


Tho born in 
“Contrite 


Andreyev's and Gorky’s 


works, and has written stories and articles for THe INDEPENDENT from time to time. Mr. 
Bernstein has visited Russia three times during the last three years and interviewed Count 
Tolstoy; Count Witte, the former Premier of Russia; M. Kokovtzoff, the present Premier of 
Russia; ‘Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, and other distinguished Russians.—EpI!TOoR.]} 


HEN I decided to visit Russia, 
W the land of more than 130,- 
000,000 passports, where in- 

stead of human beings passports are 
born, where passports marry, and where 
passports die, | secured my American 
passport from the State Department, in 
1908, and went down to the Rissian 
Consulate in New York to have it viséd. 
Without the Russian visé upon an 


American passport, the American docu- 
ment, bearing the seal of the United 
States and the signature of the Secre- 
tary of State, is worthless, if the bearer 
desires to visit the Russian Empire. 


I was told that while the Russian offi- 
cials discriminated agairfst 
citizens on religious grounds, they made 
no discrimination if such American citi- 
zens were willing to cross the ocean on 
Russian steamers in Which the Russian 
Government was interested. 1 booked 
passage on a Libau liner and then went 
for my visé. I had letters from the 
New York Times, THe INDEPENDENT 
and the World’s Work. 

The vice-consul looked at my pass- 
port and handed me a slip to be filled 
out. I was asked where I was born, 
what my religion is, and a citizen of 
what country [ am. I answered that I 
was born in Germany and that I am a 
citizen of the United States. I did not 
state my religion. The vice-consul 
asked me what I was going to Russia 
for—whether I was going for pleasure 
or on business. I told him that I was 
interested in the question of emigration 
and that I might describe it for the pub- 
lications which I represented. He took 
my passport and the slip away, ap- 
parently to consult the list of passengers 
on the Russian steamer, for I had men- 
tioned that I was going on the “St. 
Petersburg,” of the Russian Volunteer 


American 


Fleet, and about ten minutes later he 
viséd my passport. 

I went to Russia. I visited some of 
the most famous Russians, such as 
Count Tolstoy, Count Sergius Witte, 
Leonid Andreyev, Prof. Milukoff, Prof. 
Maxime Kovalevsky and M. Hessen; l| 
was in the Duma and in the Council of 
the Empire. In a series of articles 1 de- 
scribed Russian life and Russian politics 
and Russian brutalities under the so- 
called “constitutional” regime. 

When I decided to visit Russia once 
more, in 1909, | went down to the Rus- 
sian Consulate again to get my passport 
viséd. Baron Schlippenbach was then 
the new Consul-General in New York. 
He looked at my passport and asked me 
to fill out the slip. 

. “Are you going to describe again con- 
ditions in Russia for the American 
press?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you your credentials?” 

I showed him my letters from The 
Times and THE INDEPENDENT. 

“I would be glad to visé your pass- 
port,” said the Baron upon reading and 
re-reading the letters carefully. “But 
do you know that it is against the law to 
admit Jews to Russia?” 

“Ts it a new law?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, it is an old Jaw,” he replied. 

“Why, then, did your consulate break 
the law last year by viséing my pass- 
port? You know that I was in Russia 
last year and that I was in the Duma, 
and interviewed some of your distin- 
guished statesmen,” I said, handing him 
my old passport, which was | fairly 
covered with Russian seals and stamps. 

He turned to the vice-consul and said 
0 him in Russian, apparently thinking 
that I did not understand his language: 

‘What shall we do?” 
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‘he vice-consul scrutinized the pass- 
port, made a wise face and said: 

“I think we ought to keep this pass 
port here to protect ourselves.” 

Another official, who stood 
suggested: - 

“I think we ought to paste this old 
passport upon the new one—that would 
show to the authorities that he had no 
trouble in Russia last time.” 

But the Consul-General hit upon 
another plan. He noticed that the old 
passport, which had been viséd by his 
predecessor, was good for another year, 
so he viséd my old passport. 

At the frontier all passports are.taken 
away from the passengers by gen- 
darmes. The passports are examined by 
a staff of officers and the faces of the 
passengers are scrutinized by political 
spies. 

After waiting for two hours, from 
twelve till two in the morning, my pass- 
port was returned to me and I boarded 
the train for St. Petersburg. 

Immediately upon reaching the hotel 
in St. Petersburg, | was asked for’ my 
passport, which was: taken to the police 


nearby, 


station to be recorded. Of course, each 
time -the passport is taken by a Russian 


official, there is a fee attached to it. No 
man, woman or child is allowed to enter 
any city, town or village in Russia and 
stay over night there unless the passport 
is properly recorded. And no man, 
woman or child is allowed to leave any 
city, town or village in Russia unless the 
police report is such as to warrant a per- 
mit. Thus, when I was about to start 
for Moscow, on my way to Count Tol- 
stoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana, the St. 
Petersburg chief of police wrote across 
my passport: “There is no objection to 
his leaving St. Petersburg.” 

The vigilance of the Russian police 
has become proverbial. Russia’s spy 
system is known thruout the world. The 
following incident will serve as an addi- 
tional illustration. When I called on 
Madame Tchaikovsky (wife of Nicoias 
Tchaikovsky, who was at the time con- 
fined in the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul) at Hotel England in St. Peters- 
burg, she led me to her apartment, 
where I gave her a letter of introduction 
from a friend of the Tchaikovskys in 
New York. It was not safe to say a 
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word in the reading room of the hotel. 
She read the letter, a very innocent note 
of introduction, and suggested that | 
destroy it. 

“This innocent note may lead you into 
trouble simply because it is addressed to 
me,” she explained. “You see, all my 
letters are opened by the police, and 
every line is read before I see it.” 

I was about to tear the letter, but she 
stopped me. 

“That is not the way to destroy a 
letter here,”’ she said. 

Then she struck a match and burnt 
the note. At this moment I chanced to 
look out of the window and saw some 
one standing at another window, watch- 
ing with an opera glass. 

In 1909 I entered Russia by way of 
Finland. 1 boarded the train at Hel- 
singfors in the evening and we reached 
the Russian frontier, Belo-ostrov, at 
about seven o’clock in the morning. All 
passports were taken from the passen- 
gers by gendarmes as the train stopped. 
Mine was the only American passport. 
I remained in the car with several other 
travelers. Soon a tall officer walked 
over to me and motioned to me to follow 
him. He led me into a room where 
three gendarmes sat by a writing table, 
and a tall, pockmarked soldier stood at 
the door. They commenced to question 
me, where I came from and where I was 
going. I told them I was going to Con- 
stantinople by way of Odessa. They 
made me sign my name to see whether 
the signature was the same‘as that on 
my passport. Then one of the officers 
winked to the pockmarked soldier at 
the door. He walked over to me and, 
without saying a word, put his hand into 
my pockets, took out all my letters and 
placed them on the table. He bent down 
and felt my clothing to see whether I 
had anything hidden about me. The 
gendarmes looked over my letters and 
papers and then gave me my passport. 
The search lasted about half an hour. 
The train was waiting. 

When I related my experience at the 
frontier to Ambassador Riddle, he told 
me that Mrs. Riddle, the wife of the 
American Ambassador, had also been 
searched by the gendarmes at the Russo- 
Finnish frontier. ; 


Several days after this incident | 
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went to Finland to visit Leonid An- 
dreyev, the famous Russian writer. On 
my way back to St. Petersburg I was 
again questioned and searched at Belo- 
ostrov. 

In Moscow, in Kiev, in Sebastopol, in 
Yalta I had no trouble with my pass- 
port. The hotelkeepers demanded the 
passport immediately upon my arrival, 
the police charged various fees for 
stamping the passport, and then, before 
leaving each of these cities, the police 
again stamped the passport, charging a 
certain sum for the permission to leave 
each city. 

In Odessa I almost missed my boat 
on which I had engaged passage for 
Constantinople. I handed my passport 
to the hotelkeeper and asked him to send 
it down to the police station to have it 
properly stamped. But he advised me to 
go over there myself. The officer whom 
I approached at the police station glanced 
at my passport and said gruffly: 

“Come back in three days front now 
and we'll see what we can do for you. 
The stamp will cost you a ruble.” 

“But I have bought my ticket for the 
boat which leaves tomorrow for Con- 
stantinople,” I said. 

“You'll have to wait,” he replied rude- 
ly. “There is another boat next week.” 

While we spoke, another American 
traveler walked over to me and told me 
that he was in the same predicament. I 
turned to the ‘officer and asked him 
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whether he would not allow me to use 
the telephone for a while. 

“To whom do you 
phone?” he cried. 

“I want to speak to the American 
Consul. I want to find ‘out whether 
there is no way of making you stamp 
these passports for us right now, so we 
can leave tomorrow,” I said. 

This seemed to produce a magical 
effect upon the officer. He immediately 
rose from his seat, walked over to his 
chief, and in less than five minutes our 
passports were stamped, at a much lower 
cost than he had demanded before. 

On the boat I met two other Ameri- 
cans, a Philadelphia business man and 
an American missionary. On the way 
to Constantinople they related to me the 
stories of their hardships, and of the 
horrors and brutalities they had wit- 
nessed during their travels thru Russia. 
The account of the religious persecution 
directed against the Baptists by the Rus- 
sion Government was heartbreaking. 

These are some of the experiences | 
had with the passport which enabled me 
to enter Russia, to study conditions 
there, to familiarize Americans with the 
true state of affairs, and to expose the 
fictitious commissions which were sup- 
posed to settle the Passport Question 
which would perhaps have remained 
the plaything of politicians, small and 
big, Russian and American, for many 
elections to come. 


New York City, 


want to tele- 


The Music at Saint Sulpice 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 


It streams from nowhere, 


Fills the air; 


Booms like the thunder of a sea 
That washes up invisibly, 


Having no shore; 


As if the pillars and the gloom, 


The spaces vast, 


The hight, the strength, the jeweled blocm, 
Made themselves audible at last. 


VERNON, FRANCE, 





The First President of China 


BY YOSHIHIRO YAMAKAWA 


{Mr. Yamakawa is the correspondent in New York City of the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun, 
the largest daily paper in Japan, and for several years has closely followed the career of 


Dr, Sun. 


[)* SUN is not a man of imposing 


appearance. He is of slight 
build and only about 5 feet 4 
inches in hight. He is a meditative, silent 
man, and when he does speak, his 
words seem to come out with difficulty. 
There is nothing of braggadocio in his 
manner. When in_ conversation he 
never looks boldly into the faces of 
those with whom he is talking, but sits 
with eyes cast down modestly like a 
bashful girl; but the more one talks 
with him the more one realizes that he 
is no ordinary man. Altogether, he is 
a man of charming personality. 
Not only is he generally regarded as 
a man of unusual power, but among 
certain classes in China he is looked 
upon as a god. Mizuno, a well-known 


Japanese priest, upon his return from a 
ten years’ stay in China, said: “I was 
surprised to see that everywhere I went, 
even the children, the jinriksha-men and 


the most ignorant soldiers knew Sun 
Yat-sen better than they knew any dig- 
nitary in China, and regarded him as 
the savior of the Chinese.” 

It has been said that he is an ideal- 
ist, a theorist, a man of books; but not 
a man of action. Even among his fol- 
lowers there were some who said that 
Dr. Sun would not be the principal fac- 
tor in the practical side of the revolu- 
tion. 

He is very fond of books. It is said 
that he cannot live even one day with- 
out a book. Mr. Ike says that it is his 
habit to take a book with him to the 
table and even to bed at night. After 
the failure of the first revolution he was 
compelled to live first in one place and 
then in another. He had no place to lay 
his head; but wherever he might be 
driven, hundreds of books always fol- 
lowed him. When he first fled to Japan 
he was entirely penniless, but his trunks 
were filled with valuable books. 

The scope of his reading extends 
from diplomacy, international law, his- 
tory, etc., even to astronomy, which to 
the ordinary mind would seem to b>: of 
no practical benefit to a man of.affairs. 
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We published a portrait of Dr. Sun in our issue of January 4.—Ep1Tor.] 


While in Japan, it is said, he astounded 
his friends by his deep knowledge of 
astronomy. but among the books which 
he prizes as his own life are the bio- 
graphies of the great Saigo, the military 
leader of the Japanese revolution, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and Garibaldi. Among 
his Japanese friends it is said that he 
knows every detail of Saigo’s life better 
than the Japanese themselves. 

As to the accuracy of his knowledge 
of military science, there can be no 
doubt. During his stay in Japan, he 
met many officers of the army and navy, 
and discussed with them the science of 
war. No one knows where and when 
he made a special study of the science, 
but Japanese officials agree that it is no 
exaggeration to say that he is a special- 
ist in the science. 

In spite of the fact that: he was ab- 
sent during the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, there is no doubt but that much 
which has been done was carefully 
planned by him beforehand. For in- 
stance, Mr. Ike says that as early as 
July, 1910, Dr. Sun outlined to him the 
plan of a proposed attack on Shanghai, 
and the attack last year was made exact- 
ly as he had planned. 

One morning early in the summer of 
1910, the newspapers of Tokyo con- 
tained the following headline: “Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen Arrived from America.” The 
reporters thruout the city exhausted 
every means of tracing him, but failed 
completely. They began to suspect that 
the mysterious stranger was not Dr. 
Sua after all, and some papers even an- 
nounced that the report was a mistake. 
One week later, they reported that it 
was he, but that he had left Tokyo for 
parts unknown, tho they suspected 
he had gone to the western part of 
Japan, probably to Osaka or Kobe. 

As I was connected with the Osaka 
Mainichi, I resolved to find Dr. Sun if 
possible. Accordingly, I secured the 
services of a friend who was a skilled 
detective familiar with every move of 
the Chinese revolutionists in Japan. We 
had often worked together in securing 
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information, and as he had uncovered 
many interesting facts in regard to the 
revolutionists, I fully expected him to be 
successful in Dr. Sun’s case. After a 
week’s untiring effort he came to me 
and acknowledged his utter failure. 
Within that time he had communicated 
with his colleagues at various places in 
the empire, but none of them could give 
him the slightest clue. We knew that 
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guests, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen had. been 
in the hotel all the time working with 
his friends to secure sympathizers 
among Chinese merchants there and 
that he had just left Kobe for Europe. 

Last year, Dr. Sun was in the United 
States for a number of months, but no 
reporter seemed to know exactly where 
he was. Only a few days after his de- 
parture I learned from a man high in 
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parents in Changsha, Hunan. 


of the empire came for imstruction. 
called the Hua-Hsin Hui. i 
ing out of the revolution. 
with high honors. He served as a j 
War. Afterward he -entered the mif 

he became an officer in the Chinese Army. 


in all China. 





Huang-Sing, the first premier of the republican government in China, was born of wealthy 
While still a schoolboy, he resolved to devote his life to the sup- 
pression of the Manchus, and a Chinese restoration. 
revolution started by Tan Tsui-chan, and when it failed he fled 
himself to propagating republican doctrines among Chinese students. 
in Japan he returned to China and established a school where many of the bright young men 
At the same time he formed an association which was 
Li-yuan-hung has commanded the revolutionary forces from the break 
One can but wonder at his success with an ay which was not 
well organized. As a boy he entered the Peh-lyan Naval Academy, from which he 

unior officer in the Chinese Navy during the eno logan 
itary school in Tokyo, from which he was graduated. Next 
It was just at the time when Chang Tzu-tong 
was reforming the army and Li was one of his most influential advisers. 
of books on military tactics and is regarded as one of 
But not untillast year was he regarded as a republican. 


COM MANDER LI-YUAN-HUNG 


At twenty-five years of age he joined the 
to Japan, where he devoted 
After three years’ stay 


was graduated 


He is a great reader 
the greatest authorities on that subject 








two of Dr. Sun’s friends were staying 
at a large hotel in Kobe, and we strong- 
ly suspected that Dr. Sun was with 
them. I called repeatedly hoping to ob- 
tain an interview with one or both of 
the men, but was always told that they 
were in bed. After their departure, I 
learned from the clerk that they had left 
orders with him to allow no one to see 
them. It was their custom, he said, to 
sleep in the daytime and go out at night. 
Imagine my chagrin a few days later to 
learn from Mr. Osada, a prominent au- 
thor who had for years been the inti- 
mate friend of’ one of the mysterious 


authority who had been acquainted with 
the movements of Chinese revolutionists 
in this country for many years, that Sun 
Yat-sen had been for several days in 
one of the largest hotels in New York 
disguised as a Japanese. Early in his. 
life, he took as his model, Saigo, the 
military leader of the Japanese revolu- 
tion, and when wearing Japanese dress 


he always imitates exactly Saigo’s 
favoriteivle of kiniono. 


Qwin® to the secrecy of Sun Yat- 
sen’s mo 
are not 

Sun 
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village of five hundred inhabitants in the 
province of Canton. He was the second 
son of a farmer, and until thirteen years 
of age he worked on the farm. He 
went to school to his uncle, who kept a 
small school in the village. This uncle 
had been a soldier in the Taiping Re- 
bellion, and was still an ardent revolu- 
tionist in sentiment. He used to tell 
stories of the war to the little boy just 
as veterans of the Civil War in this 
country love to recount their deeds to 
their children. Particularly did he love 
to tell of the glorious deeds of the great 
Hung Shin-chun, leader of the rebel- 
lion, and he used to pat little Sun on the 
head and say, “You must become a 
Hung Shin-chun!’ You must be a 
Hung Shin-chun!” Sun was a very 
bright but unruly little fellow, and in 
spite of his father’s frequent reprimands 
he was always playin& soldier and fight- 
ing sham battles. He used to call himself 
Hung Shin-chun, and the boys called 
him so too, and soon it became his gen- 
erally acknowledged nickname in the 
village. As Hung Shin-chun, he was 


fond of capturing other boys, and so 


common did this practice become that 
when the boys failed to return home at 
night their good mothers were not 
worried about it, but would only say, 
“Oh, well, they must be captured by 
Hung Shin-chun.” 

His brother, who had been in Hawaii 
many years and had become a million- 
aire, felt very sorry to have Sun to re- 
main a farmer in a small village, in- 
vited him to come to the island, and put 
him in a mission school. Here he be- 
came a Christian in spite of his brother’s 
strong opposition. His brother at last 
told him that if he did not renounce 
Christianity, his allowance would be cut 
off. The boy steadfastly refused to re- 
nounce his faith, and at length was sent 
back to China. This was when he was 
sixteen years of age. The villagers 
were very much interested to hear him 
tell of his experiences in Hawaii, and 
particularly did his keen observations on 
modern civilization make an impression 
upon the village fathers. He told them 
that their roads were bad and a bar to 
civilization, and even suggested to them 
how to improve them. More and more 
were they impressed with the fact that 


he was a precocious and unusual boy. 
He was elected a member of the town 
council at seventeen. He proposed 
many reforms—to buy guns to protect 
the village from burglars, to build new 
roads and to light the streets. All his 
proposals were accepted, and soon he 
was made president of the council. 

His reputation became so great that 
the villagers decided it was a shame for 
such a precocious youth to be buried in 
an obscure village, so they agreed to 
send him away to complete his educa- 
tion at their expense. Accordingly, he 
was sent to Canton to a medical school, 
the village sending him $3 a month, the 
sum total of his expenses. The pro- 
fessors noticed that he was a boy of un- 
usual ability, and so great was his prog- 


- ress that within three years he was 


made assistant professor. He received 
$20 for his services, but spent almost 
all his substance on his friends, inviting 
them to dinner, setting them up to 
drinks, doing all in his power to gain 
popularity. After studying there two 
more years, he graduated with honors. 
He then went to Macao, China, where 
he practised medicine with great suc- 
cess and popularity, altho, owing to pro- 
fessional jealousy, he felt obliged to 
leave Macao and return to Canton. 

Thruout his career as a student and 
as a physician, he held stubbornly to the 
republican principles which had been in- 
stilled into him as a child. Wherever he 
went he worked to make converts. Af- 
ter returning to Canton he organ- 
ized a society whose object was to put 
down the Manchus, restore the govern- 
ment to the Chinese, and establish the 
republican form of government. 

One day at a secret meeting com- 
posed of four or five members of the 
society, Chen Bi-chen, Sun’s assistant, 
arose and said, “We have already many 
sympathizers in various places, even in 
the army and navy; the time is ripe to 
start the revolution.” “Not yet,” said 
Sun; “there is one thing which is badly 
needed, namely, the San Ho Hui. We 
are only theorists. Tho the members of 
the association are rather too violent, 
yet we must have the San Ho Hui as 
our instrument.” “It is already done,” 
smilingly answered Chen Bi-chen. “To 
tell you the truth, I am the head of the 
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San Ho Hui and hereby pledge its co- 
operation with this society.”” This was 
a great surprise to Dr. Sun, for altho he 
had heen closely associated with Chen 
Bi-chen since they were in medical 
school together, he had never suspected 
his connection with the San Ho Hui. 
For years Chen Bi-chen had been work- 
ing secretly among the student class. 
He knew that there were not many men 
with modern education among his mem- 
bers, so he determined to give his whole 
attention to securing sympathizers 
among students. All the time he was 
at the medical college he had his eye 
upon Sun, but said nothing about his 
purpose. While Sun was studious, he 
did not study at all, for his purpose was 
not to learn, but to win students. He 
was one who often visited saloons and 
helped Sun set the other students up to 
drinks. When Sun went to Macao to 
practise medicine, Chen Bi-chen went 
with him as his assistant, altho he was 
much older than the young doctor. 
They were associated together many 
years, Sun little dreaming that his 
assistant was the head of the powerful 
San Ho Hui. 

Soon after this revelation, Sun left 
the members of his society at Canton in 
Chen Bi-chen’s hands and went to 
Peking, intending to start a revolution 
there if the situation were favorable. It 
was in 1894, just before the breaking 
out of the China-Japan War. Sun knew 
that war was inevitable and thought it 
would be a good plan to start a revolu- 
tion in the south when war was going 
on in the north, so he began to obtain 
subscriptions for the revolution. At 
first he went to Honolulu and secured 
contributions, his brother being a large 
contributor. He began buying ammuni- 
tion; but when he was ready the China- 
Japan War was over and he could not 
take. advantage of this opportunity. But 
his preparations had gone so far he 
could not stop, so he attempted to storm 
the castle of Canton. neir plan was 
d’scovered: many of Sun’s associates 
were arrested; while he, Chen Bi-chen 
and Chen Shao-beh, members of the 
reform society, fled to Japan. It was at 
this time that Sun cut off his cue. 

The next year he went to Hawaii to 


‘to endless complications. 


propagate his doctrine, while his asso- 
ciates remained in Japan carrying on the 
same kind of work. Later, he visited 
the United States on his way to Eng- 
land. It was during this visit that he 
was betrayed by a fellow countryman 
and kept a prisoner at the Chinese 
legation for thirteen days. From Eng- 
land he went to Japan without visiting 
his own country, and there he met many 
Japanese sympathizers with his cause— 
Mr. Inugai, leader of the opposition 
party, being one of them. Mr. Inugai 
tried to persuade the !ate Marquis 
Komura, then Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to see Dr. Sun, hoping to 
secure the sympathy of the Japanese 
Government for Dr. Sun’s cause. “How 
can we do anything for Dr. Sun’s 
cause?” said the marquis. 


“He is the thorn in the flesh of the Manchu 
dynasty. To help him in any way is to in- 
volve us in international difficulties and lead 
The very fact that 
he is staying in Japan is enough to cause the 
Manchu government to distrust us. We can- 
not drive him out of the country, but I want 
you to keep him in Yokohama rather than in 
the capital.” 


Still, in spite of the vice-minister’s re- 
buff, Sun went to Tokyo, where he lived 
many years, secretly working among Chi- 
nese students and securing the sympathy 
of the Japanese. Silently the leaven of his 
influence permeated the empire. After the 
revolution of 1898 in China, Kwan and 
Liuang, two leaders of the constitution- 
alists’ party, noted scholars and _ re- 
formers, fled to Japan. Since then, 
Japan has been the refuge of Chinese 
reformers, both republican and consti- 
tutionalists, and has become the field for 
the exploitation of their rival theories. 
Liuang, by the publication of papers in 
Japan as well as in Shanghai, and by h’‘s 
eloquence on the platform, has gained 
quite a following among the older 
Chinese residents, but he has never been 
able to gain Sun’s influence over the 
younger men. After the breaking out 
of the present revolution, Liuang’s fol- 
lowers. went over to Sun, and he has be- 
come the idol of Ch’nese residents in 
Japan as well as in other countries, 
reaching the zenith by his recent elec- 
tion to the presidency. 


New Yor« City. 





Shall the Name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Be Changed ? 


BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., LL.D. 


PROFESSOR OF 


OR many years there has been a 
F profound dissatisfaction with the 
name Protestant in the title of the 
Episcopal Church in this country, and 
strong, persistent efforts to have it re- 
moved have been made. The question 
has again become a burning one by the 
action of the last General Convention, 
and the Church is flooded with pamphlets 
bearing on the subject. I do not belong 
to any of the parties in the Church. It 
seems to me that almost all who take part 
in the debate write from a partisan point 
of view, with which I have no sympathy. 
The interest that I have in the question 
is partly that of a scholar who insists that 
historic terms should be used in their 
historic sense, but chiefly that of an 
irenic man who is anxious that all party 
terms, especially when they are inappro- 
priate and misleading, should so far as 
possible be done away with. 

The terms Protestant and -Catholic, 
both of them terms big with historic 
meaning of two of the noblest move- 
ments in the history of Christianity, have 
unfortunately been used in the conflicts 
of British and American Christianity in 
improper and illegitimate senses as des- 
ignations of two antithetic parties in the 
Church of England and her daughter. 
It is just the confusion between these 
two meanings of the terms, the proper 
and the improper, that characterizes the 
arguments on both sides of the question. 

Some years ago a strong effort was 
made to substitute Catholic for Protes- 
tant in the name of the Church. This 
was happily defzated, because those who 
were urging it belonged to the so-called 
Catholic party, and the name, so far as 
they were urging it, seemed to their op- 
ponents either to have the special parti- 
san meaning, or else to be an arrogant 
claim to an apparently exceptional right 
to those characteristics of Christianity 
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which belonged to all the great Christian 
Churches. 

Catholic is a term especially character- 
istic of the universal Church based on the 
achievements of Christianity in the first 
three centuries of its existence. The 
three great Protestant bodies, and all 
their legitimate daughter Churches, have 
just as good a right to the term as the 
Romanists and the Greeks, for they all 
in their common creed hold to the “One 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
The so-called Catholic party, or Anglo- 
Catholics, have no more right to the 
name than the so-called Protestant party, 
for their distinguishing characteristics 
are not Catholic at all, but simply a re- 
acting tendency to Medievalism and Ro- 
manism, by endeavoring to restore some 
things of importance which were dis- 
carded at the Reformation by the Church 
of England. In some respects I agree 
with them, in others I do not; but I re- 
sent their assumption of the term Catho- 
lic. Furthermore, it would be, whether 
intentional or not, an unworthy and un- 
charitable assumption of superiority to 
other Christian Churches, to assume to 
themselves a name which is the common 
heritage of all. 

The present movement to remove the 
name Protestant from the title of the 
Church is much more reasonable, and ac- 
cordingly it is favored by many who have 
no affiliation with the so-called Catholic 
party. I see no reason to question the 
statement of Dr. McConnell, who has 
written the best history of this Church, 
that “this name, which still obtains, does 
not seem to have been the result of any 
special thought or deliberation, but was 
adopted unconsciously as the title which 
best exprest the fact.” At that time 
there was no doubt that the Church of 
England was a truly Protestant Church, 
Her differences from other Churches 
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was not in her Protestantism but in her 
institutions, her episcopal form of gov- 
ernment which entitled her to the name 
Episcopal, and her liturgy as embodied 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The term Protestant, in common 
usage in the Church of England and her 
daughter, has had since the Reformation 
a special partisan sense. It does not in 
this sense connote the great principles of 
the Reformation, and that consensus of 
the three great Protestant Churches of 
the Reformation in their common differ- 
entiation from Rome. It means rather 
an effort to advance the reformation of 
the Church of England still further away 
from Rome and Medievalism in the di- 
rection of the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. I do not mean to imply that 
all who are not adherents of the Catholic 
party must be regarded as belonging to 
the Protestant party. In fact, the great 
body of the Church of England, and her 
American daughter, adhere to the nor- 
mal historical development of that type of 
the Reformation that distinguished the 
Church of England from the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. The so-called 
Protestant party is at the other extreme 
from the so-called Catholic party. Neither 
of them is altogether satisfied with the 
Church of England as it is, and as it has 
been since the Reformation. The one 
party would change Rome-ward, the 
other in the direction of the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent. 

Now, it is just this special meaning of 
the term Protestant which is so intolera- 
ble to the so-called Catholic party. They 
know quite as well as their opponents the 
full historic meaning of the term. But 
their opponents are ever in their mind, 
and unconsciously they think of the im- 
proper partisan meaning of the term 
Protestant in connection with the name 
of the Church. 

If this is the situation, then the very 
same reasons that influence an irenic 
scholar to oppose the use of the term 
Catholic in the name of the Church leads 
him to oppose the use of the term Prot- 
estant. He would reject them both be- 
cause they both alike have in general 
usage partisan significance. If the use 
of the term Catiolic in the title of the 
Church is resented by the so-called Prot- 
estant party, they ought not to be sur- 


prised that the so-called Catholic party 
shouid resent the use of the term Prot- 
estant, and precisely for the same rea- 
sons. They do not convey to either 
party the noble, comprehensive, historic 
meanings of the terms, but narrow, par- 
tisan and ignoble meanings. 

If, however, any one should say that 
we ought not to reject a great historic 
term because it is abused, | agree with 
him entirely. But, then, why has he ob- 
jected to the use of the term Catholic? 
[f Protestant is a noble term, Catholic is 
much more comprehensive and _ nobler 
still. He has objected to the use of 
Catholic in the title, because it seems to 
be an arrogant assumption of superiority 
to other Churches which are also Cath- 
olic. But is it not precisely the same 
situation with the use of the term Protes- 
tant? The American Episcopal Church 
has no prerogative on the term Protes- 
tant. The other Protestant Churches al] 
regard her as less Protestant than them- 
selves. What right has she to use the 
general term in her title as if she had * 
patent right to it? 

None of the great Protestant Churches 
of the Continent of Europe, or of Scot- 
land, think of using Protestant in their 
titles. They name themselves either 
“Evangelical” or “Reformed.” ‘The 
Church of England does not do it. 
Why should her daughter pre-empt 
the name? None of the Churches 
which came forth from the Church 
of England into Nonconformity, and 
are represented in this country, have 
taken to themselves the name Protestant. 
They have named themselves by distin- 
guishing institutional names, which 
clearly indicate what they stand for: 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and so on. It is sufficient 
that the Church which differs from them, 
chiefly in its episcopal organization, 
should name itself “Episcopal,” and, in 
fact, that is the common name by which 
she is known. No one thinks of using 
“Protestant Episcopal” unless in official 
documents. 

But, some will say, the name is already 
in the Church, and to throw it out would 
imply the casting out of what it means. 

The adoption of the name Protestant 
into the title in 1780 did not for the first 
time make the Church Protestant. She 
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was Protestant in her inheritance from 
the Church of England. She is Protes- 
tant in her Articles of Religion and her 
300k of Common Prayer. The removal 
of the name would not change her Prot- 
estant character in the slightest degree, 
in the opinion of herself or of other 
Christian Churches, so long as she main- 
tains her Protestant faith and Protestant 
institutions. 

If the change of name would throw 
out the partisan meaning of the term 
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Protestant, and with it the partisan use 
of the term Catholic, it would be an un- 
speakable blessing to the Church. It 
would remove a stumbling block to the 
peace of the Church. It would be a 
grand step toward Christian unity in 
the Church, and ultimately Church unity 
in a larger Church, conserving and 
maintaining all that is genuine and valid 
in both the terms Catholic and Protes- 
tant. 


New York City. 


The Mistakes of Witnesses 


BY STEPHEN S. COLVIN 


PRoFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY oF ILLINoIs, 


the old adage. We somet.mes 

doubt what we hear, and with 
reason, but we are quite sure that our 
eyes are good witnesses and we do not 
question what they show us. Altho 
we accept the common report of the 
street, the statements from the platform, 
the tale of a friend or the stories of the 
newspaper with a grain of salt, we un- 
hesitatingly believe the happenings in 
our own lives as the plain, unvarnished 
truth. But now comes the psychol- 
ogist on the scene with the crucible 
ot the experiment to test the reliability 
of our everyday experiences and our 
ability to tell accurately the events and 
scenes to which we have been eye wit- 
nesses. Important and startling facts 
have been discovered in this way which 
go to show that there is very little in- 
deed of which we have absolute and cer- 
tain knowledge. 

The tests ordinarily used in these ex- 
periments are of two kinds. The first is 
known as the event-experiment. A care- 
fully prepared scene is enacted before a 
witness, and either immediately or some 
time after the event he is asked to re- 
call what he has seen, after which he is 
further questioned to determine more 
exactly the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge. The event test has been less 
often used than the picture test. In this 
latter test a picture representing a com- 
mon scene is shown to the subject for a 
brief period, after which he describes 


“6 tie ol is believing,” so runs 


what he has seen, and is further ques- 
tioned, as in the event experiment. 
These two tests can be advantageously 
combined in the moving picture test. 
This has not yet been done, but will soon 
be undertaken. The procedure in these 
experiments is so simple that it can with 
success be carried out by any one who 
has a little self-assurance, ingenuity and 
patience. ‘lhe test was first demon- 
strated in America at Clark University 
in September, 1909, by the pioneer in 
this field, Prof. William Stern, of the 
University of Breslau. At this time two 
unusually intelligent children, a boy and 
a girl in the upper grammar grades of 
the Worcester schools, were selected as 
subjects. Each was shown separately 
for the period of a minute a colored pic- 
ture, entitled the “Bauerstube.” 

This picture shows the interior of a 
German peasant’s home. Among other 
details is seen ‘a table in the foreground, 
at which a man and a boy are seated, 
while a woman is standing, evidently 
serving them. The man has removed 
his coat, and his bright red vest is clear- 
ly exposed to view. The boy is sitting 
on a bench, his bare feet not quite touch- 
ing the floor. The woman wears a bril- 
liant red skirt, over which is a blue- 
green apron. She has a yellow shawl 
over her shoulders and abundant hair 
of the same color. Nearby is a cradle 
of the same striking blue-green as the 
apron. At the rear of the room is a bed, 
and over it hang three pictures, one at 
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the head of the bed and two at the side. 
These pictures depict landscapes, and in 
one is a long avenue of trees. At the 
foot of the bed is a window, thru which 
nothing is visible except a branch of a 
tree clothed with green leaves. Near 
the window is a clock with exposed 
weights and the pendulum swung to one 
side. The hands point to exactly half- 
past twelve. All of the details of the 
picture are extremely clear; the colors 
are rich and the hues familiar. 

The children examined by Stern were 
given opportunity in the minute allowed 
for the examination of the picture to 
study it in some detail. They knew 
that they were to be tested immediately 
on what they had seen and had every 
incentive to give a careful and accurate 
report. They were at ease, apparently 
under no excitement nor strain. Indeed, 
they gave the impression of thoroly en- 
joying the test. Had not the audience 
that witnessed the demonstration been 
able to follow the details of the testi- 
mony by means of a reproduction of the 
picture itnrown by a lantern on a screen 
at the back of the children, they would 
have been impressed with the remark- 
able clearness and apparent accuracy of 
the testimony, particularly with refer- 
ence to a certain cupboard which both 
testified stood near the foot of the bed. 
This cupboard was described minutely 
with substantial agreement as to the de- 
tails. Now, it must be remembered that 
neither of the children had heard the 
other give his testimony, and hence this 
agreement could not have been due to 
one following the lead of the other. Yet 
there was no cupboard in the picture, 
and no piece of furniture that in any 
way resembled a cupboard. ‘The fiction 
of the cupboard was developed by a few 
suggestive questions ingeniously put, 
such as the following: “Is there a cup- 
board in the room?” (The reply was 
“yes.”) ‘“‘Where is it?’ “How many 
drawers does it have?” 

The main tendencies demonstrated in 
this experiment have been amply con- 
firmed by many others of a similar na- 
ture. The writer has himself carried on 
this ident’cal experiment with a score of 
subjects, both adults and children, and 
has not found one who could give a 
completely accurate description of what 
he has seen, even in the direct testi- 
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mony, while under the influence of 
the questions, particularly if they were 
at all leading, the witnesses have all 
shown extensive falsification in one or 
more particulars. Scarcely two wit- 
nesses have agreed as to the time of the 
clock; some have not observed that it 
was going (a fact clearly indicated by the 
position of the pendulum) ; several have 
described the shoes of the boy in detail 
(he is barefooted) ; four have seen the 
cupboard; several have said that the 
lawn is visible thru the window and 
have embellished it with fountain and 
shrubs; some have seen a road winding 
beyond the lawn and lined with an ave- 
nue of trees (taken bodily from one of 
the pictures on the wall); the carved 
legs of the table have without hesitation 
been transferred to the bench on which 
the boy is sitting; a non-existent table- 
cloth has been described as torn; the 
woman’s apron has been given all the 
colors of the rainbow, but seldom the 
right one; the sleeves of the man’s coat 
(nowhere visible) have been described 
as worn at the edges; the brilliant red 
waistcoat has generally been overlooked ; 
but most remarkable of all, the entire 
twenty witnesses have taken their oath 
that the cradle is not blue, but a red or 
a reddish-brown. What better evidence 
could be asked than that twenty honest 
witnesses, who have had ample oppor- 
tunity for observation and report, should 
all agree in such an unequivocal man- 
ner? Yet this cradle is a striking blue- 
green, a color of a most obtrusive sort. 

The results of this picture test are all 
the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber that the witnesses in this experiment 
are in a much more advantageous posi- 
tion for giving an accurate report than 
are the witnesses of ordinary events. 
The witness is ordinarily called upon to 
relate what has occurred only after a 
considerable lapse of t'me. Meanwhile 
he is subjected to various questions, 
often by interested persons; he talks 
about the occurrence with neighbors and 
friends; he rehearses the event many 
times, and then he is placed on the wit- 
ness stand with the iniunction to tell 
“the truth, the whole truth and noth’ng 
but the truth.” Under such circum- 
stances the wonder is that there is any 
resemblance between the testimony and 
the actual facts. 
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The results of these investigations in 
the psychology of testimony are by no 
means all negative. It is true that they 
clearly show that an absolutely correct 
report is never to be expected, but they 
further indicate the naturé and _ the 
source of the most serious errors, and 
thus show how some of these may be 
avoided, or at least reduced to a mini- 
mum. Only part of the errors are due 
to actual distortions of the memory. A 
considerable portion arise from imper- 
fect observation at the time of the orig- 
inal experience, and these are the most 
difficult to get over. Witnesses are gen- 
erally observers by chance, and there is 
no way of preparing them beforehand 
for accurate observation. At the most, 
the only thing that can be done in such 
cases is to determine in general how ac- 
curately they observe .by submitting 


them to a series of psychological tests. 

Other errors arise from confusing the 
happenings of one time and place with 
those of another and substituting one 
set of experiences for another set. 
example of this in the 


An 
“Bauerstube” test 
<liscussed above is found in the substitu- 
tion of the carved table legs for the 
plain legs of the stool and in the trans- 
planting of the avenue of trees from the 
picture on the wall to the imaginary 
road outside of the window. 

T recall an incident that’ well illus- 
trates this universal tendency to trans- 
pose events in time. It chanced that a 
prominent man in the community sud- 
denly disappeared, and for months no 
trace was found of him. At this time 
a considerable number of reliable and 
intelligent persons who were well ac- 
quainted with the missing man came 
forward and asserted that they had seen 
him at such and such a t’me and place 
subsequent to his disappearane. These 
stories, however, were found to be with- 
eut basis and often in contradiction the 
one with the other. When the mystery 
was finally cleared up it was shown that 
they were all wrong. These witnesses 
were not Iving. They had merely con- 
fused the times of the happenings. For 
this reason an alibi is one of the weakest 
of defenses. 

At a certain famous murder trial 
some years ago a reputable and thoroly 
honest attorney took the stand for the 
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defense and swore that he saw the ac- 
cused at a certain place far from the 
scene of the crime and at the time it was 
committed. Here again the time ele- 
ment had been disregarded. 

The story is told that Lincoln, during 
the period of his struggles as a young 
attorney, caught in a lie an opposing 
witness who testified that the events 
which he was describing took place on 
a bright moonlight night. Lincoln by 
consulting an almanac showed the court 
that there was no moon on the night in 
question. Thus he proved the witness 
a perjurer and won the case for his 
client. This example of common sense, 
whether it be true or not, overshoots the 
mark. It is quite possible for a truthful 
witness to put the moon on the wrong 
night. He has had other experiences in 
which the moon has been a factor, and 
he may with the best of intentions mix 
these in his testimony. 

Many witnesses do not take the 
trouble to accurately distinguish be- 
tween that which they exactly know and 
that which they vaguely believe. They 
belong to that type of persons who are 
always ready to cash in their imagina- 
tion for actual fact, and they are never 
quite sure as to the difference. They 
can easily be detected in this tendency 
by simple psychological tests. Similar 
to these are the individuals who confuse 
hearsay with actual experience and are 
eager to seize at all sorts of shadowy 
suggestions and clothe them with com- 
plete garments of reality. Indeed, sug- 
gestion is one of the most dangerous 
sources of error, particularly for chil- 
dren. The testimony of a boy or girl 
before the:high school age is practi- 
cally worthless unless safeguarded in 
every way. It is true that the courts 
have attempted to get around this diffi- 
culty by ruling out all leading questions. 
The reply of the witness to such ques- 
tions may be prevented or stricken from 
the records, but there is no means of 
obliterating it from the mind. Its sug- 
gestive force cannot be removed by the 
command of the iudge. Further, it is 
to be remembered that in the interval 
between the event and the testimony the 
witness has been subiected to all sorts 
of suggestion, intentional and otherwise. 
that may materially have changed his 
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memory from what it originally was. 
Here lies one of the greatest dangers in 
our present court procedure. The wit- 
ness is never an unbiased witness when 
he takes the stand. With his own experi- 
ences he is mixing the ideas of others. 
Witnesses not only follow sugges- 
tions both on and off the stand, but 
many readily yield to the temptation to 
show off and appear sfnart. They often 
try to please the questioner, and strive 
to prove that they know what they are 
talking about. A skillful attorney al- 
ways takes advantage of this amiable 
but dangerous weakness, and the result 
is that he often gets just the thing that 
he is after by a little flattery. This 
method when employed with children 
always leads to a distortion of the truth. 
While there is no absolute remedy for 
all of these errors in reporting, there are 
certain obvious precautions that may be 
taken to reduce them to a minimum. 
Perhaps most important of all is to get 
the witness as soon after the event as 
possible. Questions asked should al- 
ways be by a disinterested person. Such 


a one might have an official court posi- 
tion and be specially designated to con- 


duct the examination. The error should 
not be made of supposing that the 
police furnish a colorless medium for 
presenting the facts. They generally 
have the attitude of proving the accused 
guilty. Thru the “third degree” and by 
milder methods they constantly suggest 
what they have assumed to be true. 
Then after the police come the lawyers, 
who set up the case according to their 
various interests, while at the trial the 
presiding justice is often more interest- 
ed in legal technicalities than in the mere 
facts of the case. In all of this, some- 
how the plain, straightforward truth is 
apt to be lost sight of, and justice mis- 
carry. The day may not be far distant 
when a psychological expert shall be at- 
tached to every law court. This is 
strongly recommended by Stern: for the 
German courts. 

It would be the duty of the psycho- 
logical expert not only to examine wit- 
nesses, as previously suggested, but to 
determine by well recognized tests their 
ability to testify. By submitting them 
to the picture or the event test, he could 
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ascertain, among other things, their de- 
gree of assurance; in other words, their 
tendency to tell more or less than they 
are actually sure of. ‘The effect of the 
oath on their assurance, the tendency to 
yield to suggestion, the influence of 
Hattery, and so on, can all be discovered 
and the witness graded as to credibility 
in these particulars. Further, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, the ability of the 
witness to observe can to an extent be 
found out by a psychological test. Such 
details as his ability to remember colors, 
the size of objects and the general ar- 
rangement of details are capable of ex- 
perimental determination. 

To such reforms as these both the 
courts and attorneys will doubtless find 
many objections. The importance of 
these reforms is, however, so great that 
the jurist and psychologist are well war- 
ranted in getting together and in dis- 
cussing what changes are practical. 
Much has been said and written in re- 
cent years in regard to the failure of 
justice and the burden of the law’s de- 
lay. The remedy for these’ evils has 
been mainly sought in reforming court 
procedure on its legal and_ technical 
sides. What we need, perhaps as much 
as this, is a reform in the practical 
methods of getting at the truth. When 
this is done the respect for the courts 
will be greatly increased. In the mean- 
time the judge should take it upon him- 
self to see that the witness has a fair 
chance to tell the truth and that his 
knowledge of the event is befogged nei- 
ther by the insidious flattery nor the un- 
fair bullying of the attorneys. 

Finally, it must be insisted that what- 
ever else is done or left undone, the 
testimony of children should not be ad- 
mitted under the present conditions and 
restrictions of legal procedure. For 
some time it has been recognized that the 
juvenile offender is not to be treated in 
the same manner as the adult criminal. 
It is equally important that the juvenile 
witness be safeguarded both on and off 
the witness stand; that the common 
rules of evidence be modified for his 
special needs, and that the sole attempt 
be made of getting at the truth in a 
commonsense way, rather than thru en- 
tanglements of legal forms and verbiage. 

CHampatcn, ILL. 
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BY FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


UnitTep STATES SENATOR FROM NEVADA, 


ITH the convening of Congress, 
predictions of a long and ex- 


citing session are abundant; 
but members of both houses, journalists, 
and the public at large seem imprest with 
the conviction that, owing to the lack of 
harmonious support of the President by 
his party, and lack of harmony between 
the two bodies, nothing will be done ex- 
cept politics and that the two legislative 
bodies, insensible to the demands of the 
country for nceded legislation, will sim- 
ply shape their action with a view to 
getting some partisan advantage during 
the next campaign. 

I cannot imagine anything that will 
tend so much to diminish the confidence 
of the people in their political repre- 
sentatives as such a result; especially at 
a time like this, when the popular lack 
of faith in their political representatives 
is more evident than at any period dur- 
ing the history of the Republic; a time 
when, wherever the matter is tested, the 
people are showing a disposition to take 
into their own hands, thru the direct 
primary, the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall, the exercise of those sov- 
ereign powers which they have been ac- 
customed to freely entrust to their duly 
accredited representatives. 

This impression is not wholly correct, 
however, and it does grave injustice to 
many earnest, patriotic, devoted men 
handicapped by conditions which might 
easily be relieved if they were under- 
stood and appreciated, not only by Con- 
gress, but by the public—the ultimate di- 
rector, initiator and master of legislation. 

Under our form of government the 
initiative in legislation is given thru rec- 
ommendation of the President, acting 
under his constitutional power, by send- 
ing messages to Congress. But this in- 
itiative means little unless the party to 
which the President belongs is in power 
in both houses, and unless the President 
is the leader of an harmonious party; 
neither of wh‘ch conditions exists to- 
day. The House is Democratic, while 
the executive departments and the Sen- 
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ate are under Republican control, but in 
the Senate the dominant party is so di- 
vided against itself that harmony of ac- 
tion does not exist upon important mat- 
ters. 

In England and other countries where 
a responsible ministry exists, the initia- 
tive in legislation rests with it and it is 
responsible for framing government 
measures which are submitted to the 
legislative body and supported by the 
ministry thru all the stages of legislative 
action. 

Under our form of government there 
is no such ministry and, beyond the sug- 
gestions of the President’s messages, the 
initiative of legislation rests entirely 
with the individual members of the 
House and the Senate. It is true that, 
under the general custom of the near 
past, the Speaker of the House and the 
leader of the dominant party in the Sen- 
ate, aided by their trusted lieutenants, 
had much to do with shaping legislation ; 
but under the new era, such power is 
practically taken away from the Speaker 
—his powers are now simply those of a 
presiding officer, who is supposed to pre- 
side fairly and impartially over a bi-par- 
tisan House—and the Senate has gone 
thru as radical a change, leaving it a 
self-governing body, free from oligar- 
chical control. It has emancipated itself 
from committee tyranny, and today the 
committees are regarded simply as serv- 
ants of the Senate and the Senate, as a 
body, is master of its own business. 

For successful legislation we are not 
yet fully adjusted to the new conditions. 
It needs no argument to show that a 
system of legislation which is based sim- 
ply upon the initiative of an individual 
member of the Senate or the House will 
not be ‘productive of substantial results 
at the present moment and under exist- 
ing conditions. No bill upon any im- 
portant question can pass unless there is 
not only a powerful public opinion but a 
legislative opinion backing it. No single 
individual can voice the views of an en- 
tire legislative body. 
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In the first place, he must frame the 
bill, with all its details, and it must be 
consigned to a committee for first con- 
sideration. If the framer of the bill 
happens to be a member of the commit- 
tee to which it is referred, he has some 
show, but even then his pathway is beset 
with difficulties which will doubtless 
prove too great for him unless he has 
behind him a strong public sentiment 
and the exprest opinion of the legislative 
body to which he belongs, insisting upon 
its speedy consideration and report. If 
he does not happen to be a member of 
the committee to which his bill is re- 
ferred, his difficulties will be greatly in- 
creased. 

We are told that during the last Con- 
gress upward of forty thousand bills 
were presented. It requires not only 
extraordinary enthusiasm, but even ex- 
traordinary egotism to prompt one mem- 
ber to assert that his measure, above all 
others, requires immediate considera- 
tion. Besides, such an attitude is likely 
to be resented by his associates; and the 
very best measure may lie neglected in 
the mass of matter referred to the com- 
mittee, even tho the opinion of the legis- 
lative body, if called into expression, 
would strongly favor it. 

Naturally, reform measures suffer 
most seriously. One of the commonest 
devices for delaying them is to permit 
them to be swamped under a mass of 
varied legislation. Bills of a local or 
private nature and other unimportant 
measures are pushed to the front to 
block the way, and the legislative body 
becomes itself the victim of its lack of 
system and the confusion of its methods. 

An effort is being made to obviate 
this; but, like all other efforts in Con- 
gress, it must have the strong approval 
of the public behind it before it meets 
with success. It is not enough to send 
representatives to Congress under gen- 
eral platform instructions, and there let 
the matter drop, expecting them to 
frame, advocate, and carry thru meas- 
ures, unaided by a vigorous public senti- 
ment. It it necessary to keep up the 
steady pressure of public opinion; and 
for this reason it is important that pub- 
lic attention should be focused, at the 
very commencement of a session, upon 
important measures. Outside of the 
customary appropriation bills and legis- 


lation of a local and private character, 
there are ten or twelve questions de- 
manding legislation upon which, in my 
judgment, the public mind is made up. 
Most of them have been endorsed in 
party platforms, representing the solemn 
pledges of both parties to the people. 
How are these measures to be plucked 
out of the mass of bills now impeding 
the course of legislation, and how is the 
attention of the public and of Congress 
to be focused upon them? How are we 
to get an expression of opinion upon the 
part of both the Senate and the House 
as to what are the important measures 
requiring immediate action? The Presi- 
dent can do but little if he speaks to a 
divided party and to a legislative body 
of which neither house is in accord with 
him. We have no responsible ministry 
that can shape measures and push them; 
we have no autocratic Speaker, and we 
have no Senate oligarchy to appeal to. 
Is it not time that both the Senate and 
the House, as_ self-governing bodies, 
should by some vigorous expression of 
opinion in the form of a resolution at 
the very commencement of the session 
take from this mass of bills the measures 
upon which public opinion is made up, 
and thrust them forward for action? 

I do not see how there can be any dif- 
ference of view upon this question. And 
yet, when this solution is presented, it is 
greeted with the usual apathy and in- 
ertia, and the committees are likely to go 
on grinding out a mass of local and pri- 
vate legislation in which members are 
interested, without taking up the great 
vital issues in which the people are in- 
terested. 

With a view to organizing the opinion 
of the Senate upon this subject, I re- 
cently introduced a resolution for a 
legislative program embracing subjects 
on which, in my judgment, public opin- 
ion was formed, and instructing the 
committees to consider and report upon 
them. These subjects include the tariff, 
interstate commerce, banking, river de- 
velopment and regulatian, the merchant 
marine, an auxiliary navy, and the re- 
duction of military expenses. Why 
should we not legislate upon all these 
subjects at this session? 

Why should we not legislate upon the 
tariff? If we can do nothing better, we 
can at least give the people relief to the 
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extent of the reductions recommended 
by the President. 

Then there is the question of the 
physical valuation of the railroads. The 
courts have declared that it is a factor 
in rate regulation; party platforms and 
public opinion demand that it shall be 
entered upon. Why should there be any 
delay? 

Then, also, regarding the trust ques- 
tion. It is apparent that in aid of the 
Sherman anti-trust act it is necessary 
that we shall have an interstate trade 
commission with powers over interstate 
trade corporations similar to those pos- 
sessed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the railroads—not powers 
of price-fixing, but powers of investiga- 
tion, publicity, and recommendation to 
Congress; powers to be exercised in aid 
of the courts, in breaking up the old 
trusts and reorganizing their units in a 
form harmonious with the law; powers 
of checking the formation of new trusts 
and correcting objectionable practices. 
There has been but one expression upon 
this subject, from the bench, from the 
Attorney-General’s office, from business 
men, economists, and lawyers who have 
appeared before the Senate Committee. 
Why should we delay. action upon this 
question, concerning which there is prac- 
tically no difference of opinion, simply 
because men differ upon collateral ques- 
tions and wish legislation at the same 
time upon them? 

Then there is the reform of the bank- 
ing system. Why should we not imme- 
diately strengthen the individual banks 
by proper legislation regarding their re- 
serves and capital, and unionize the 
banks in every State, both national and 
State, by authorizing local associations 
for mutual protection and the effective 
handling of reserves, leaving the ques- 
tion of a central reserve association to 
be fought out in the future? 

Regarding river improvement, is there 
any reason why we should not imme- 
diately carry out the pledges contained 
in both party platforms for comprehen- 
‘sive plans of rivér development thru the 
co-operation of the nation with the 
States in such a way as to make them 
not only efficient for transportation, but 
also for the reclamation of arid and 
swamp lands and the development of 
water power? 
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Regarding our natural resources, is 
not public opinion made up in’ favor of 
protecting our timber, coal, iron and oil 
against monopolistic control thru the 
lease of the beneficial use upon such 
terms as will secure needed develop- 
ment? 

And then, as to our merchant marine. 
We need auxiliary ships for our navy, 
in aid of the fighting ships, and we need 
ships for the new service thru the Pana- 
ma Canal. There is no possible chance 
of a ship subsidy bill passing. Why 
should we not immediately authorize the 
construction of needed ships for the 
Panama Canal service as a part of the 
canal expenditure, and provide that such 
ships shall also be fitted to the require- 
ments of the navy? 

Regarding the military expenses, it is 
safe to say that the public judgment 
favors its reduction. If so, why not 
provide for it, thru the aid of a board of 
army and navy officers to be selected by 
the President? There is no doubt that 
under the present system of divided re- 
sponsibility, of rivalry between the two 
services and of rivalry between the 
bureaus in the same service, there is 
great waste both in construction and in 
administration. 

There is no reason why the game of 
politics, thru the long session now be- 
fore Congress, should postpone the con- 
sideration of all these measures and de- 
prive the country of valuable and effec- 
tive legislation. To facilitate legislation 
under the new conditions, an effort is 
being made to secure the consent of 
Congress to a legislative program; that 
is, that in the early days of the session, 
when practically little is ever accom- 
plished, Congress shall arrange, in a 
general way, the work of the session, 
agreeing upon the important matters 
which it will take up and consider. If 
this method is adopted, it will not only 
greatly aid in the accomplishment of 
legislation, but will aid to concentrate 
the expression of public opinion. Such 
action. would do much to diminish the 
distrust now entertained by the people 
regarding their representatives—that 
distrust which is at the bottom of the 
movement for the new methods of direct 
exercise of sovereign .powers by the peo- 
ple. 


Wasurnecron, D. C. 





Save the Game 


BY G. O. SHIELDS 


PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN. 


HE aim of broad-minded, generous 
sportsmen is, not to protect game 
today that they may kill it to- 

morrow; nor to protect it this year in 
order that we may kill it next year. The 
desire of such men is to leave some 
game for those who are to come after 
us; not necessarily that they may have 
the privilege of killing, but that they 
may have the greater and more valuable 
privilege of seeing and studying it, alive 
and in its natural environment. 

When the first Europeans landed on 
this continent they found here a great 
wealth of wild life. No country on the 
face of the earth was ever so blessed 
with big game and birds as this country 
was. 

Ducks and geese moved up and down 
the whole breadth of the continent, 


spring and fall, literally in millions. 
Wild pigeons were so abundant that 
on their migrations the flocks often ob- 
scured the sun for hours at a time. 
These moving myriads were so vast that 
the observer could see neither edge, and 
so long that it took them hours to pass 


a given point. The buffalo spread over 
the continent from the A*'!srtie Ocean 
to the base of the Recky Mountains, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico north to 
the Arctic Circle. They were so abun- 
dant that the red man was accustomed 
to speak of the prairies as “one great 
robe.” 

Where are these teeming millions 
now? 

They have been wiped off the earth 
by white men. They have fallen before 
the advance of our so-called civilization, 
and their destruction has been as wick- 
ed, as reckless, as needless and as repre- 
hensible as that of our great forests by 
fire. 

The people never needed these great 
hosts of wild animals and birds for 
food. Millions of pigeons have been 
shot and trapped in the name of sport, 
and other millions were fed to hogs. 
Countless numbers of buffalo have been 


slaughtered for their skins and_ their 
carcases left to rot on the prairies. 

The destruction of this great heritage 
of wild life is one of the crimes for 
which this generation will always be 
held responsible by posterity. 

The wild pigeon is utterly extinct, and 
we may as well abandon all hope of sav- 
ing the wild turkey, the sand-hill crane, 
the wild goose, the ruffed grouse, the 
woodcock, the wood duck and the can- 
vas back duck, for they are so nearly 
gone that it is practically impossible to 
save them. 

But it is possible to save for all time 
to come, or at least for hundreds of 
years, the quail, the prairie chicken, the 
mallard, the teal, the widgeon, the blue- 
bill, the redhead and several varieties of 
shore birds; the moose, the elk, the deer, 
the mountain sheep and the white goat. 

If, however, these species are to be 
perpetuated we must curtail our hunting 
and killing privileges to a minimum. In 
fact, the time will come when, if we 
are broad-minded enough and _ liberal 
enough to be willing to leave any wild 
life at all for posterity, we must prohibit 
all shooting. 

Now, it is up to the American people 
to decide as to which they will do; 
whether the so-called sportsman shall be 
allowed to go on killing everything in 
sight, with the most deadly weapons 
that inventive genius and capital can 
produce, or whether the rights of the 
great masses of people, here and. here- 
after, shall be recognized. 

For many years past there has been a 
decent element among sportsmen, who 
have tried, year after year, to secure the 
enactment of laws in the various States 
that would compel others to be decent; 
but progress has been lamentably slow. 
Probably no single subject has occupied 
more time of our lawmakers or covered 
more pages of our statute books than 
the effort to preserve our game. For 
instance, there have been introduced in 
a single session of the New York Legis- 
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lature as high as 
three hundred 
game bills and 
nearly as many 
in each of seve- 
ral other States. 
Of course, 
.many States 
have good game 
laws, but none 
of them have 
perfect systems. 
There are weak 
places in all of 
them. Fourteen 
States and all 
the Canadian 
Provinces now 
prohibit spring 
shooting; but 
several other 
States have, like 
Michigan, cut it 
out, and then 
gone backward 

















and again per- 





mitted it. Still 
others have 
never yet mus- 
tered sufficient 
courage to say to the pot hunter: “Thou 
shalt not kill in the mating seasons.” So 
it is now legal to shoot ducks and geese 
when on their nesting grounds, in thirty 
States ! 

In my judgment a man who kills a 
bird of any kind at such a time commits 
a crime against the laws of nature, and it 
should be speedily made a crime against 
the laws of man in every State of the 
Union. A man who would shoot a duck 
or a goose in the breeding season would 
shoot a mother bird on her nest if he 
got a chance. He is utterly without con- 
science or humane feeling of any kind, 
and should be ostracized by all decent 
people. 

The next most important principle in- 
volved in this matter of game legislation 
is that the sale of game should be pro- 
hibited at all times and in all the States. 
Game long ago became too scarce to be 
an article of commerce. The birds and 
the wild animals belong to the people in 
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their sovereign capacity and not to the 
man who may, because of certain oppor- 
tunities or of skill, go into the woods or 
fields and kill them. The man who kills 
does so by sufferance of the people. 

So long as the millions of birds and 
animals were here, it was permissible for 
men to kill in reasonable numbers and to 
appropriate the game to their own use; 
but those times have passed. There is 
barely enough game left anywhere to 
perpetuate the species, and if any killing 
is to be allowed, hereafter, it must be 
only in small numbers, for short terms 
each year, and with such weapons and 
appliances as will give the game the 
greatest possible chance for its life. 

Men who make and sell automatic and 
pump guns prate about their property 
rights. They have no more right in this 
matter than a burglar has to carry with 
him a revolver when he goes into your 
house to rob you. 

All States prohibit the use of pump 
guns, swivel guns, large-bore shotguns, 
such as four and six bore; night hunt- 
ing, by the aid of artificial lights, etc. 
We prohibit the use of nets and dyna- 
mite in taking game fishes. Then why 
not the use of machine guns in hunting 
birds? 

There are men who will tell you that 
if we kill all the quails and prairie chick- 
ens we can easily restock the country 
with English and Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian partridges, and other foreign 
birds; but experience has taught us 
otherwise. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been expended in stocking 
depleted covers with imported pheasants, 
partridges, Messina quail, black game, 
capercailzie and other exotic birds; but 
there is only one spot on the continent 
where any of these are breeding in a 
wild state, and that is the Willamet 
Valley of Oregon. All the thousands, 
yes, the hundreds of thousands, of for- 
eign birds that have been turned out 
elsewhere in this country have failed to 
breed in numbers worth mentioning. 
True, the hens lay eggs every spring, 
but they drop one here today, another in 
another place tomorrow, another some- 
where else the next day, and never go 
near any of them afterward. 

The only possible way of restocking a 
country successfully with any of these 
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imported birds is to keep a lot of breed- 
ing birds, collect their eggs every day 
where they drop them, hatch them under 
domestic hens, and when the young birds 
are grown, turn them out for men to 
shoot. 

Several States have game farms in 
successful operation on this plan, but it 
is simply a question as to how much 
money the people may be willing to ex- 
pend in maintaining such farms, and 
how long they may see fit to keep up the 
expense. 

There is no question that the repeat- 
ing shotgun, whether known as_ the 
pump or the automatic, should be pro- 
hibited as a hunting weapon everywhere 
and at all times. Of course, makers say 
not. They tell us that these guns are no 
more destructive than double-barrel shot- 
guns are. Then why make them? 

When the dealer undertakes to sell 
you one he invariably exploits its great 
killing power, and I have frequently 
heard gun salesmen tell prospective buy- 
ers that a man with a magazine shot- 
gun, holding five or six cartridges, could 
get three to four times as much game in 
a day as he or any one else could possi- 
bly get with a double-barrel gun. Every 
man who ever went into a gun store and 
talked with a salesman about a pump 
gun has heard this assertion. 

The only reason these guns are in ex- 
istence is that there seemed to be room 
for them. The inventors were inspired 
by the iniquitous desire of market hunt- 
ers and game hogs to kill all the game 
possible. And so we have automatic and 
pump guns. 

The automatic gun is, of course, 
worse and more destructive than the 
pump gun, because it discharges its five 
cartridges by a simple pulling of the 
trigger each time; while in the case of 
the pump gun the man behind it must 
shove and pull his fore-end each time, 
before pulling the trigger. 

All the Canadian Provinces prohibit 
the use of these guns, and these prohib- 
itive laws were enacted almost as soon 
as the first of the guns appeared on the 
ground; but Canada has always led the 
States in game protection. 

Night hunting; shooting from sail- 
boats or launches; the killing of female 
deer and of fawns; the running of deer 


with hounds; the killing of deer in the 
water; all are radically wrong and 
should be forbidden by law. 

We must limit to a minimum the num- 
ber of birds and animals a man may kill 
in a day or a season. Some States are 
down to minimum figures now, on nearly 
every kind of game; but the best of 
them still allow too many of certain 
kinds of birds and animals, while others 
allow too many of all. 

For instance, no State should at this 
late day permit a man to kill more than 
one deer in a season, and yet New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Maine and several other 
States still allow two in a season, and 
some of them allow three. 

One of the most urgent needs of the 
day is the enactment of a bill which 
would provide Federal protection for all 
migratory birds. Such a bill was first 
introduced by Congressman George Shi- 
ras, of Pittsburgh, about six years ago, 
and its passage has been agitated ever 
since; but it always takes Congress any- 
where from five to ten years to pass an 
important bill. 

With such a law in effect not only 
ducks, geese, brant, swans, woodcock, 
shore birds and snipe would be protect- 
ed, but all our migratory song and insect- 
eating birds as well. And these latter 
are worth millions of dollars to the 
farmers and fruit growers of this coun- 
try. In fact, they are losing over 
$1,000,000,000 a year by reason of the 
ravages of insects, and these losses have 
been made possible by the destruction of 
insectivorous birds. 

The shooting season should open and 
close simultaneously on all kinds of 
game in all States. The present plan of 
allowing men to shoot woodcock, shore 
birds, gray squirrels, etc., in summer is 
radically wrong, because there are thou- 
sands of so-called sportsmen who, if al- 
lowed to go into the woods or fields in 
summer to shoot these things, will kill 
young quails, ruffed grouse, ducks and 
other birds indiscriminately. 

The time has passed when long open 
seasons can be reasonably allowed for 
hunting game of any kind, yet many of 
the States do still permit long seasons on 
certain kinds of game. 

For instance, Alabama allows an open 
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season of five months on quails, four 
months on wild turkeys, seven months 
on turtle doves, six months on plover, 
snipe, curlew, woodcock, ducks, geese, 
brant and swans! 

California allows an open season of 
three and one-half months on deer, four 
months on quail, four months on shore 
birds, ducks and brant, and affords no 
protection at any time for wild geese. 

Colorado, on the other hand, has 
awakened to the necessity of saving 
what game she has left, and now allows 
an open season of only ten days on deer. 
She has made a perpetual close season 
on elk, antelope, mountain sheep, wild 
turkeys, and a three years’ close season 
on quails. 

Florida allows a shooting season of 
four months on quails and six months on 
ducks; while Georgia allows her hunters 
four and a half months in which to kill 
deer, quail and wild turkeys. 

Louisiana makes an open season of 
six and one-half months on wild turkeys, 
and five and one-half months on shore 
birds, ducks, geese and brant. 

Oklahoma has an open season of eight 
and one-half months on ducks, geese, 
brant and swans, and five months on 
shore birds. 

Oregon has an open season of five 
months on shore birds and four months 
on ducks. 

Pennsylvania, one of the most pro- 
gressive States in the Union as to game 
protection in general, makes an open 
season of seven months and ten days on 
all species of water fowl! 

South Dakota gives the game hogs the 
widest range of any State, by allowing 
them nine months in which to hunt all 
varieties of water fowl. 

These States and all the others should 
read the handwriting on the wall. They 
should recognize the fact that many spe- 
cies of our most valuable game birds 
and animals are on the verge of exter- 
mination, and should reduce the privi- 
leges of the sportsmen to a minimum. 

Thirty days is long enough to allow 
men to hunt at this stage of the game, 
and the sooner the lawmakers and the 
sportsmen realize this fact and get to- 
gether on it, the better for all concerned. 

Every State should have one or more 
game refuges where no shooting should 
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be allowed at any time of year, and the 
larger the tracts the better. Many States 
have either rocky or swampy lands that 
could be utilized for this purpose with- 
out material loss to the commercial in- 
terests of the people. In other cases 
farm lands may be declared game ref- 
uges and all shooting forbidden. This 
plan has been adopted in Indiana and 
thousands of acres in each of a number 
of counties have been set aside and pro- 
tected, so that the game thereon is abso- 
lutely safe. In such cases birds are like- 
ly to increase rapidly and in a few years 
overflow to surrounding lands. Mean- 
time the farmers go on cultivating their 
lands just the same. 

All State and deputy game wardens 
should be appointed regardless of polit- 
ical affiliations and should be required to 
pass civil service examinations, showing 
that they possess the necessary knowl- 
edge as to game animals and birds, and 
that they are otherwise capable of dis- 
charging the duties of the office effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

Under present conditions we find men 
wearing wardens’ badges who have been 
appointed on account of political pull, 
who scarcely know the difference be- 
tween a quail and a ruffed grouse, or 
between a deer and an elk, or between a 
rifle and a shotgun. Men should be fit- 
ted for these positions by education, and 
if not so fitted should not be appointed. 

It is one thing to have good game laws 
and another thing to enforce them. 
Those who dance should pay the fiddler, 
and those who hunt should provide the 
means for enforcing game laws. Fur- 
thermore, if game farms are to be con- 
ducted and birds raised every year to 
furnish fall shooting, the shooters should 
pay the expense of these farms. 

Funds for these purposes can best be 
produced by assessing hunters for the 
privilege of hunting; in other words, by 
licensing the hunters. This plan has 
been thoroly worked out in many States 
and it has proven eminently successful. 

Thirty-four States now. issue resident 
hunting licenses at a cost of 50 cents to 
$2.50 a head. These and non-resident 
licenses produce anywhere from $50,000 
to $200,000 a year in the various States. 
New York realized over $165,000 from 
licenses last vear, nearly all from those 
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of the resident form, which cost the 
shooters $1 a year each. Wisconsin col- 
lects $135,000 from its resident hunters, 
Iowa, $75,000, and Massachusetts, 

,000. 

These funds prove ample for the pay- 
ment of salaries of game wardens, and 
in most cases ‘leave liberal amounts for 
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ing season, is regarded as a game bird 
in the South. Some States make an 
open season of three to six months on 
it, while others do not protect it at any 
time. Nearly every Southern sportsman 
delights in killing large numbefs of rob- 
ins whenever he can get out. The bobo- 
link, one of our sweetest singers and one 
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the propagation of 
pheasants and _par- 
tridges, and for re- 
stocking shooting 
grounds. 

The fourteen States 
that have not yet en- 
acted laws requiring 
resident hunters to be 
licensed should do so 
at once and should 
provide that all funds accruing from 
such licenses should go into the game 
protection fund of the State. 

The Southern people are far behind 
those of the North in the matter of 
game protection. Several of the South- 
ern States make no adequate provision 
for the protection of game of any kind, 
while others protect only certain species. 

Many of our most valuable song .and 
insect-eating birds are considered game 
in the South and are slaughtered by the 
thousands. The sweet-voiced robin, 
which thousands of people in the North 
love and foster carefully thru its breed- 
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Something freezes your ambition to put salt on their tails 


of our most valuable insect eaters, is 
called in certain Southern States the rice 
bird and in others the reed bird. These 
birds congregate in great numbers on 
the tide marshes of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida, and so-called sportsmen go 
out and kill them at the rate of from 100 
to 300 a day to each gun. There is no 
close season on the birds in any South- 
ern State, and no limit to the bag! 

The same condition prevails in a great 
measure regarding the red-winged and 
white-winged blackbirds. You may go 
into any Southern State any time in the 
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winter, and you will find great strings of 
robins, blackbirds, bobolinks; meadow- 
larks, and even bluebirds, orioles and 
tanagers, hanging in front of the mar- 
kets and selling at 10 to 30 cents a 


are not birds enough to keep down the 
insects. 

An extended educational campaign in 
the South to teach the people the value 
of the insectivorous birds and the neces- 


dozen. Meantime our farm crops and sity of preserving them carefully is now 
fruits are being destroyed at the rate of the most urgent thing before all bird 
over $1,000,000,000 a year because there _ lovers. ; 


New Yorx City, 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SoMETIMES on seas where no great fleets deploy, 
Lone from horizon to horizon line 
Save for the wheeling planets and the whine 
Of the invisible winds that know no joy 
Of peace, but must forevermore destroy 
All quietude, across the midnight brine, 
Where a lost wanderer seeks some harbor sign, 
There rings the heartening hail-cry—‘Ship, ahoy!” 


—F 


Will it be thus when I across the night 
Whereto life leads—the inevitable dark 
Beyond our mortal bliss and sad annoy— 
Will some good pilot my blind voyaging mark, 
And lead me, lonely, to the welcome light 
With kindred heartening hail-cry—“Soul, ahoy !” 
Curnton, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Desire of the Filipinos 


BY MANUEL IL. QUEZON, LL.D. 


ReEsIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINES TO THE UNITED STATES. 


RE the Filipinos contented under 
A American centrol ? 

This is a question which is al- 
most invariably put to me by every 
American whom I meet, as soon as he 
learns that I am representing the Fil- 
ipino people in the United States. 

My answer is always in the negative. 

No; the Filipinos are not contented, 
they cannot be contented, and they wil! 
never be contented under American or 
any other foreign rule. I often wonder 
why an American asks such a question 
when undoubtedly he is familiar with 
these well-known words of Daniel Web- 
ster: 

“No matter how easy is the yoke of a for- 
eign power, no matter how lightly it sits 


upon the shoulders, if it is not imposed by the 
voice of its own nation and of its own peo- 


ple, he cannot, he must not, and he will not 
be happy under its burden.” 

This statement is not an empty, high- 
sounding proposition, It is the utter- 
ance of a profound student of human 
nature ; it is learned from all the fields of 
history. The Filipinos, as a subject 
people, are not an exception to this po- 
litical principle. 

There are, moreover, some other rea- 
sons. So long as the United States Con- 
stitution remains as it is, it cannot prop- 
erly govern a foreign people, because it 
is not framed for foreign subjects. In- 
deed, the spirit of the Constitution, if not 
the letter, is plainly against the subjuga- 
tion of a foreign people. 

Besides, the constant ebb and flow of 
American politics is hardly fitted for the 
creation of great colonial statesmen at 
home and wise administrators in the col- 
onies. Whatever the department in 
charge of the colonies may be, its head is 
appointed and kept in office only thru 
the exigencies of the metropoly, without 
any consideration as to his familiarity 
with colonial affairs. Of course it may 
so happen, and it does happen, that the 
man appointed for the place is well 
equipt to’ deal with the colonies; but 


what I mean is, that the equipment of 
such a man is not the first, nor even one 
of the prime conditions required. 

Americans are sent to the Philippine 
Islands who have never had any special 
interest in Philippine affairs. Naturally 
the first two or three years spent by them 
in their positions are devoted to the work 
of familiarizing themselves with the af- 
fairs they have in their hands. When 
these two or three years are over they 
are ready to go or to be sent home, and 
new men fill their places, who go thru 
the same process. 

These evils will not be remedied, for 
the obvious reason that the Philippines 
will never be a real national issue in the 
United States. The islands are so far 
away, the Filipinos such strangers, and 
the Americans so busy, so much con- 
cerned about their own vital problems at 
home that even if they wanted to they 
could not give their time to our troubles. 

Finally, all governments imposed by 
force are essentially wrong, because they 
are not founded upon the only just basis 
of government—the consent of the gov- 
erned—and are not responsible to the 
people. 

But are not the Filipinos better off 
now than they were under Spain? In 
other words, are they not more prosper- 
ous, do they not have more schools, bet- 
ter roads and other means of communi- 
cation, more freedom and more partici- 
pation in the government of the islands? 

This is the second question I am gen- 
erally asked. 

As to the present prosperity of the 
Filipinos, there are certain unfavorable 
facts to be considered outside the grow- 
ing imports and exports, such as the lack 
of working oxen owing to the rinder- 
pest and the high duties on our exports, 
etc. Lack of time and space prevents 
my discussing those questions at present. 

It is true, however, that we have more 
and better schools, a better system of 
education, better and more roads, etc., 
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more freedom, and more participation in 
the government of the islands. Is this 
a credit to the American administration 
of the Philippines? 

Yes, and we gratefully acknowledge 
it: that the government has given us the 
opportunity, and even helped us, to do 
certain things which we would have cone 
were we free and independent. 

Note that we pay for our schools, 
roads, etc.; that there has never been 
any objection on our part to the expen- 
diture of our revenue for such purposes, 
except in a few instances, when the road 
to be built was not justified by the public 
benefit to be derived from it, considering 
its expense. Note also that, altho educa- 
tion is not compulsory in the Islands, the 
number of pupils attending or desirous of 
attending the schools is more than the 
Government can afford to educate; that 
town roads, town schools, etc., are often 
built by voluntary popular contributions. 
Even the maintenance of public order 
rests largely upon the Filipinos them- 
selves. In fact, the improvements along 
these lines clearly demonstrate the Fili- 
pinos to be a progressive people, because 
it would have been impossible for the 
Government to do half as much as it has 
done, in such a short time, without the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the people. 

The fact that the Filipinos have now 
more participation in the government of 
their country than they ever had under 
Spain is not enough to make them con- 
tented with their present situation, for 
they do not have all that they are enti- 
tled to have. Nothing but the complete 
control of their affairs will make the 
Filipinos happy, because this is their due. 

The success of the Filipinos in every 
branch of the government in which they 
have been allowed to take part has con- 
vinced them, more than ever, that they 
are right in their contention that if they 


were given the chance they could run by 
themselves their whole national govern- 
ment. 

Then what do the Filipinos want from 
the United States? I am asked again. 
The American people mean to do them 
justice, I am told. 

After two years of residence in Wash- 
ington, after having been to several 
States, after having met Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Amer- 
icans, I gladly admit that the American 
people mean well toward my pegple. 

There is only one thing which the Fili- 
pinos ask of the United States, and that 
is, to free them from all foreign inter- 
vention. This is the only thing which 
will make them a prosperous and happy 
people. They have attained that stage 
of national life when a foreign control, 
instead of being a help, is a handicap to 
their proper progress and development, 
both political and social. They assert 
that they are competent to establish and. 
maintain a good, liberal government. 
Their assertion is fully justified by their 
actions during the short-lived Philippine 
Republic, when they had in their hands 
the government of the whole Philippine 
territory, with the exception of Manila, 
and also by their achievements under 
American rule. 

Let not the American people overlook 
the fact that the Filipinos were their 
allies in the Spanish-American War; 
that the only reason why the Filipinos 
took the American side was that they 
had been led to believe that the inde- 
pendence which they had all but achieved 
from Spain would be recognized by the 
United States after the war was over; 
and that the Filipinos have long regret- 
ted the “inexplicable stroke of fate’’ 
which converted their allies of yesterday 
into the’r masters of today. 


WasHinctTon, D. C. 
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N the accompanying chart the do- 
mestic animals upon the farms and 
ranges of this country vary in size 

according to their value on April 15, 
1910: 
Horses 2,076 million dollars 
1,485 ss . 


‘ 
‘ 
“ 
‘ 


Chickens 


In 1900 cattle constituted 48 per cent. 
of the value of all live stock on farms, 
whereas at present they represent but 30 
per cent. Their value has increased less 
than $10,000,000 during this decade. On 
the other hand the value of horses has 
increased over $1,180,000,000, or 131 per 
cent., since 1900, in spite of the great 
increase in the use of automobiles and 
power machinery upon the farms of this 
country. With the increase in population 
of this country during the last decade 
we might have looked for the increased 
demand for fresh beef, milk and butter 
to be reflected in a large increase in the 
number and value of cattle. Instead of 
this we find a decrease of about seven 


millions in the total number of cattle. 
The only class under this head to show 
any increase was the dairy cows. Dur- 
ing the last decade the value of the 
swine has increased about 70 per cent., 
and of poultry nearly 80 per cent. But 
there are only about 3.7 millions of tur- 
keys for about 90,000,000 of population. 

The average value of the horses upon 
the farms was $112, and of the mules 
$131. The cows were quoted at $34, the 
swine at about $10 and the sheep at 
about $5 each. Although the number of 
farms reporting bees has decreased since 
1900, there are still over 590,000 to re- 
port colonies of them in IgIo. 

How far these figures concerning the 
domestic animals which form the basis 
of the meat supply of this country may 
explain the rise in the cost of living is 
problematical, but the fact that the popu- 
lation is increasing more rapidly than 
the supply of animals used for food 
purposes would lead us to think that the 
price of meat is not likely to fall much 
below its present level for some time. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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A Likely Story 

Ir is no easy matter to give life and 
substance to a romance in which two 
separate groups of actors, living four 
hundred years apart, are to be set afloat 
in one sparkling stream, where realism 
in its sweeter, human and humorous 
aspects shall appear at its best, where the 
various and acceptable personages are to 
be landed at last on one or more of the 
Islands of the Blest. Mr. De Morgan 
accomplishes this difficult feat, in the 
judgment at least of the present review- 
er, who would be willing to sit up late, 
even with a “three-decker” novel, for the 
sake of the charm of the later chapters 
of A Likely Story.* It must be said at 
the start, however, that this is by no 
means a “three-decker,” nor is the pas- 
senger list large. A heroine—two of 
them, in fact—one the eidolon or image 
of the other, seen only indifferently well 
at first, speaking out of a portrait by a 


dubious but ‘worthy master, but gradu- 


ally realizing the qualities of an enticing 
lady of an old century, if only the reader 


will be patient, and stop shouting for the. 


excitement of a football match—such a 
duplex heroine, and a muzzy, bespec- 
tacled, dear old dreamer of dreams, with 
his counterpart in the background, to 
assist in the curtain-shifting. This 
double pair make the features on which 
the reader loves to dwell. The heroes 
are clearly drawn, but keep out of the 
way for the most part, while a short list 
of well-presented sub-characters, of the 
vividly realist'c sort, support the story at 
every turn, keeping the stage as persist- 
ently as does the chorus in a Greek play. 
They occupy us with humor, wisdom, 
artists’ jargon from the studios, psychic 
phenomena in the borderland of science 
and pseudo-science, all in Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s best ven. The elderly reader will 
of course have acquired a taste for the 
author’s peculiar ways; the new genera- 
tion may experience a reluctance to start 


*A Likety Story. By Willia nN De Morgen. 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 
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out under the lead of that wandering 
voice from an old century. If he perse- 
veres he will have the joys of the ad- 
vancing chapters. And how realistically 
modern they are, with the exactness of 
finish, appositeness of delineation, humor 
in dialog, and condensed dramatic ac- 
tion! Dramatic to a degree is the 
whole method of the author. An ocean 
of words would not give the picture so 
vividly as he gives it, when he is ready; 
often in a hiatus merely, a query, a dash, 
we have attitude, emotion, action. The 
choice bit of the book is, however, in the 
deciphering of an old manuscript which 
is to elucidate the period when the por- 
trait’s face was turned to the wall for 
some hundreds of years, when its beau- 
tiful pictured lips could not speak of 
events with authority. The chief actors 
here are Mr. Pelly, the “little, gray- 
headed, wrinkled man, with gold spec- 
tacles,” who may have “walked out of 
the last century but one,” and the lovely 
and most lovable Madeline, hurrymg up 
the reading that she may get at the meat 
of an old prison rescue scene of the 
period of the Medici. While he is puz- 
zling over the lacunz in the manuscript, 
“she went across to Mr. Pelly, and leant 
over him, which he liked, to get at the 
MS.” When he lingers ‘over a doubt 
which she has already resolved in her 
mind, she says: “It’s no use your talking 
about evidence, because I know I’m 
right, and evidence is nonsense.” When 
an interruption has gone beyond her 
patience: “Now, Mr. Pelly, go-on again. 
[ do so hope it’s a plummy bit.” 

The prison rescue of that old time ap- 
proaches completion. The general shape 
of it was made when the hills were made, 
but in its variations it outdoes Dumas. 
The balancing of light and shade in it 
recalls the chapters in Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” where 
Phoebe Pyncheon flashes her innocent 
beauty and sweetness over the gloom of 
a dying house, or in “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” where little Pearl dances out into 
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the black procession of ministerial spec- 

ters with her unpuritanic feet. Mr. De 

Morgan loves the borderland of meta- 

physical speculation, but he frequents it 

very much as Hawthorne frequented the 

Utopias of the transcendental period, 

that he may have his quiet shy at the 

specter there. 
& 

The Economic Printiples of Confucius and 
His School. By Chen Huan-chang, 
Ph. Db. New York: Columbia University. 
2 vols., 745 pp. Cloth $6, paper $5. 

It is rare that a university monograph 
makes so timely an appearance. Dr. 
Chen’s thoro analysis of the teachings of 
Confucius and his discussion of their 
economic effects will interest the wider 
public, which has now come to realize 
that the Chinese are not a senile and 
fossilized race incapable of progress, but 
are merely a belated people who are at 
last aroused to the necessity of catching 
up with the most advanced nations in 
every respect. If men trained in the 


methods of scientific research, such as the 
author of this work shows himself to be, 
can be placed in authority, the success of 


the refornt movement is assured. The 
book concludes with a frank comparison 
of the Chinese civilization with ours, 
which is of peculiar interest as showing 
what an intelligent Chinese who has 
spent five years in New York thinks of 
the achievements of his own country. We 
summarize in his own words: 


(1) The Chinese have the best religion— 


Confucianism. All the good points of Chris- 
tianity are found in Confucianism and besides 
Confucianism gives still more. 

(2) The Chinese have the highest system of 
morality. 

(3) The Chinese have the most widely 
spoken language. Altho it is difficult for for- 
eigners to learn it is the national language cf 
four hundred million people. In addition the 
written language is used in Annam, Korea 
and Japan. 

(4) The Chinese have produced the best 
literature of all kinds. This is beyond dis- 
pute. Since the golden ages of the different 
dynasties lasted for a long time—much longer 
than the Periclean age, the Augustan, the 
Elizabethan or the age ot Louis XIV—and 
since the Chinese language has. been used 
thruout the whole historical period, it is no 
wonder that Chinese literature has reached 
the highest development. 

(5) 1n referring to the fine arts we may 
take them up separately. The ancient music 
of China is unknown, but the modern 
music is inferior to that of the West. The 


architecture of the present day is not good, 
but the buildings of the Chin dynasty and the 
Han dynasty were superior even to those of 
Greece. Sculpture in China has not yet been 
taken up by a high class of people. Similar 
to the art of painting, the Chinese possess one 
kind of fine art which is peculiar to them only 
—penmanship. It is regarded as equal to 
painting. 

(6) The Chinese system of government is 


‘ moderate, democratic, centralized and perma- 


nent. 

If we take the whole history of China and 
compare it with the whole history of the West, 
the Chinese should not be ashamed. The civ- 
ilization of the Chou dynasty was better than 
that of Greece. The civilization of the Han 
dynasty was better than that of Rome. We 
need not make any comparison with the Dark 
Ages. The great trouble has been that, when 
the Chinese Government was at its worst, the 
modern nations, rising just a little earlier than 
China, entered her door and interfered with 
her affairs. Therefore, China is inferior, in 
some respects, to the West in the present day. 


® 


A Study of Southern Poetry. By Henry 
Jerome Stockard. New York: The 
Neale Publishing Co. $2.50. 


There are many centers of song. Pro- 
fessor Stockard sees such a center in the 
Southland. Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, each in its turn, has its in- 
spired rhymester. Maryland alone epito- 
mizes the life of our country in two 
poems, having furnished in the “Star- 
spangled Banner” a song for the march 
of the general host, and in “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” that wild, endearing un- 
dersong that nearly ended us as a nation. 
In each case the inspiration was tempo- 
rary. Not all the singers claimed for 
the Southland were of Southern origin, 
nor did all mature what gift they had in 
the land of the mocking-bird. They 
went; they came; and, coming and go- 
ing, they took the note that was not al- 
ways native to their birthplace. Profes- 
sor Stockard’s book is full of song for 
Jackson and Lee and many other Con- . 
federate heroes. Of all these the editor 
takes account as worthy to be read in 
Southern schools, as indeed they are. 


& 


The Republic of Plato. Translated by Alex- 
ander Kerr. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 

& Co. Parts I to VII. 

We are accustomed to receive from 
these publishers paper-bound literature 
of a radical type, mostly by foreign 
authors, but rarely anything so revolu- 
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tionary as this. ‘he translator does not 
state what is the language of the orig- 
inal, and the author's name is not m 
*“Who’s Who,” but he is presumably a 
young man, to judge from the rashness 
of his speculations and his evident desire 
to be up-to-date in all respects. He has 
adopted as a medium of expression for 
his political and educational theories the 
dialog form, which Dickinson, Mallock 
and Shaw have made popular. He is, of 
course, a Socialist, but so advanced in 
his views as to make Marx look like a 
back number. He has taken up with the 
eugenics idea, but, as usual, carries it to 
an extreme, advocating nothing less than 
the abolition of our present marriage 
system, which the British Eugenics Soci- 
ety is so careful to respect. We should 
be compelled to admit the justice of 
many of his criticisms of the educational 
methods now in vogue, but here again 
he goes too far. He would give natural 
sciences and physical culture almost a 
monopoly of the curriculum, thus crowd- 
ing out entirely the ancient languages, 
literature and history. This shows that 


he is altogether ignorant of the generally 


accepted principle of our foremost edu- 
cators that no one can use his native 
language with force and propriety who 
is not familiar with its historic develop- 
ment from antiquity. Mr. Plato shows 
himself too narrowly pragmatic when he 
refuses to admit any study for which he 
can see no use in actual life. He seems 
to have no conception of pure culture 
and he understands “science for science’s 
sake” as little as he does “‘art for art’s 
sake.” But he is in accord with the best 
pedagogic practice of today when he in- 
sists that force should not be used in the 
school, that studies for children should be 
a sort of play, and that their natural apti- 
tudes should be discovered and devel- 
oped. He is emphatic in his warning 
against the tendency of the times to pay 
too much attention to the industrial and 
commercial applications of a study, to 
the neglect of its higher aspects. Astron- 
omy as now taught, he says, turns men’s 
eyes to the ground instead of upward. 
This sounds like one of Chesterton’s 
paradoxical remarks, but we would not 
accuse our author of plagiarism without 
looking it up. Mr. Plato is a strong suf- 
fragist and says that it is as absurd to 
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exclude women irom full citizenship as 
to argue that if bald men are cobblers, 
we must forbid men with hair to follow 
the same trade. But he is not blind to 
the faults which have developed in 
democratic government, and has evident- 
ly acquainted himself with the recent 
literature on mob-psychology. As we 


‘have indicated, Mr. Plato touches on a 


great variety of topics, and his observa- 
tions are frequently brilliant and sug- 
gestive. But the book is calculated to 
be unsettling to immature minds, and 
college’ authorities will doubtless see that 
it is not admitted to their libraries. We 
could not conscientiously refrain from 
criticism, but we hope that nothing we 
have said will discourage the author 
from continuing his promising work. 
He is undeniably a man of talent, per- 
haps even with a spark of genius, and 
we shall await the rest of the series with 
interest. 
& 


A Princess of Adventure: Marie Caroline, 
Duchesse de Berry. By H. Noél Williams. 
Pp. 391. With 17 illustrations. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 
The gay, courageous and not toc 
fortunate Marie Caroline makes an ideal 
subject for the modern-day author of 
gossiping memoirs. If she was not 
beautiful she had at least her charms 
and her charm; if she was not discreet, 
she had for that very reason more than 
her share of adventures. A Neapolitan 
Bourbon, she was married to an heir to 
the French throne, and by her vivacity 
did something to redeem the dullness of 
the Restoration Court. After the mur- 
der of her Duke, and the expulsion of 
Charles X, she proved herself a cam- 
paigner of pluck and abandon; her cap- 
ture by the servants of Louis-Philippe, 
after she had been smoked out of her 
hiding place in a Breton chimney, makes 
a fine subject for moving picture films. 
Her imprisonment, and the birth of a 
daughter in the prison where her unkind 
kinsman confined her: all this is well 
known and often recorded romance, but 
Mr. Williams retells it interestingly 
enough. The story is closed, not with 
her death—that did not occur until 1870 
—but with her release from the citadel 
of Blaye and her farewell to France in 
1833. 
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Bashful Ballads. By Burges Johnson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1. 
Mr. Johnson’s Bashful Ballads have a 
salt flavor, the tang of the sea and of 
nautical wit. The ballads need not blush 
nor apologize. Most of them are frank- 
ly facetious, like “Alack a Yak” and “A 
Lyric of the Llama,” but “The Little 
Yankee College” is better than mere fun: 
“The little Yankee Cdlleges, God bless them 
heart and soul— 

Each little lump of leaven that leaveneth the 
whole; 

What need of mighty numbers it they fashion, 
one by one, 

The men who do the little things a-needing 


= 


to be done? 


Literary Notes 


...-Hints for the host of aspirants to print 
are to be found in a new monthly periodical, 
The Magazine Maker, edited by Homer 
Croy. (24 Fourth avenue, New York City. 
$1 a year.) 

....Dr. A. E. Dunning’s little volume on 
The Making of the Bible (Pilgrim Press; 75 
cens) may be commended to Sunday school 
teachers as a brief and teachable introduction 
to the Old Testament. 

....-Dr. James J: Walsh, of Fordham: Uni- 
versity, to whom our readers are indebted for 
much medical advice and information thru 
our editorial columns, has also assumed the 
position of medical editor of the New York 
Herald. 

....Prof. James Denney, of Glasgow, has 
issued a new and revised edition of his book 
on The Death of Christ (Doran; $150) in 
which he has included his lectures published 
under the title “The Atonement and the Mod- 
ern Mind.” , 


....lhe Modern Man and the Church 
(Revell; $1.25), by Rev. John F. Dobbs, is a 
book of high ideals, practical suggestions, and 
earnest devotion of the aim of the Church 
which should be the establishment of the King- 
dom of God among men. 


....Lhe Common Cause is a new monthly 
magazine published by the Social Reform 
Press, 154 East Twenty-third street, New 
York City, at $2 a year. The management 
is largely Catholic and the object of the peri- 
odical is to carry on an aggressive campaign 
against socialism in all its forms, believing it 
to be “economically false, politically unsound, 
morally and ethically pankrupt.” It is ques- 
tionable if a magazine exclusively “anti” any- 
thing has a great future in this country. The 
best way to combat socialism is to reform the 
conditions that cause it 


.The Macmillan Company have just im- 
ported an edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
($1.50) containing the introduction written 
by John Ruskin The illustrations in color 
are by Charles Folkard. It is to be re- 
gretted that the volume does not include the 
drawings by George Cruikshank. Over-anx- 
ious moralists had best reread Ruskin’s words 
concerning the fairy tale, for among his many 
excellent comments may be treasured the fol- 
lowing: “The effect of the endeavor to make 
stories moral upon the literary merit of the 
work itself is as harmful as the motive of 
the effort’is false.” 


....The two leading scholars of the dead 
language and literature of ancient Persia, still 
fostered by the Parsees of India, using the 
English language, are of American birth, the 
veteran Prof. L. H. Mills, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, and Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, of Co- 
lumbia University. Both are greatly hon- 
ored by the Parsees. The other day those liv- 
ing in Great Britain presented Professor Mills 
with a laudatory address in a silver casket 
as a mark of their profound admiration of 
his studies of the Avestan literature. We 
learn from the account that at the age of 
seventy-five he is finishing a dictionary of th~ 
language of the Avestan Gathos, and also a 
translation of the Gathos into the Vedic 
Sanskrit. 


....In the course of an article on “The 
Future of the American Novel,” which the 
editor of the North American Review assures 
us was written in 1903, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
exclaims over the modern opportunity of the 
romancer : 

“What would not Balzac have done with Pittsburgh, 

the sixteen-hour express between New York and Chi- 
cago, Wall Street, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and the 
wheat-growing States? He would have said: ‘This 
country is simply steeped in romance; it lies about 
in heaps. Give me a pen, quick, for Heaven’s sake!’ 
And we should have had a second ‘Comédie Humaine’ 
compared to which the first was a story by Jane 
Austen for quvietude.” 
To echo the distinguished critic—playwright— 
moralist—essayist—novelist (we wish he were 
not so many things), “what would not Bal- 
zac have done with Pittsburgh?’—and what, 
again, would not Pittsburgh have done with 
Balzac? 


....We come to that delightful state of af- 
fairs when the best books are the cheapest. 
Not only are the standard works of the best 
accessible in such forms as Everyman’s 
Library, but we have also new books by com- 
petent authorities on important questions is- 
sued in a form that is convenient and at a 
price that is so low that any one might buy 
them without hesitation. To the latter class be- 
long The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
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Literature, which will be welcomed by all who 
want to read books that are worth while. 
They are printed in large type, bound in cloth 
and sold in this country by Putnam’s at 40 
cents apiece, which tho not so cheap as the 
shilling which the Englishman pays, is still 
very low for this country. Some of them we 
shall have to consider in special reviews, but 
a few titles may be mentioned here to show 
the character and range of the series. Kead- 
ers should send for the list of forthcoming 
volumes and order in advance sucn as they 
are interested in. The Natural History of 

Arber; History of the Eng- 
lish Bible, by John Brown; The Administra- 
tion of Justice in Criminal Matters (in Eng- 
land and Wales), by G. Glover Alexander; 
Plant-Life on Land Considered in Some of 
Its Biological Aspects, by F. O. Bower; Cash 
and Credit, by D. A. Barker; The Idea of 
God in Early Religions, by F. B. Jevons. 


.... The leading article in the Mercure de 
France of December 16 is devoted to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, his art and his influence. 
M. Gabriel de Lautrec contributes it, and it 
takes the form of a review of Stevenson’s 
correspondence, recently brought together in 
four volumes by the Scribners. Several trans- 
lations of Stevensonian verse are attempted 
by the French reviewer: . 

“Le monde est si plein d’une foule de choses 

Que je suis sir que nous devrions tous étre heureux 

comme des rois,” 

is not a remarkably happy rendering of the 
simple lines from “The Child’s Garden.” Yet 
the critic finds in this volume “perhaps the 
most delicious of ingenuous poems.” This is 
a better translation than the one quoted above: 


“Tl pleut, il pleut tout alentour, 

Il pleut sur les champs et les arbres, 
Tl pleut ici sur les parapluies 

Et sur le navire en pleine mer.” 


“The best definition of poets,” writes M. de 


Lautrec “is that they remain children all their 
lives.” 


...-As for Stevenson the novelist, the 
French critic quotes with some sympathy Mr. 
Moore’s reproach that he is a champion of art 
for art, neglecting the representation of life 
as life is. We wonder if he is correct in his 
generalizations upon the modern English 
novel : 

“Balzac inspired himself with the realist traditions 
of which Richardson and Fielding had been in Eng- 
land the authoritative renresentatives. The English 
novelists of the middle of the last century were the 
faithful disciples of Balzac. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, the current which bore the English novel 
toward realism was gtowing stronger every day. An 
accident alone could halt this movement. This happy 
accident was the work of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
After him, other writers, Rudyard Kipling and H. G. 
Wells, for example, to cite only the best known, have 
launched the English novel in the domain of fiction; 
have reaffirmed, with a rare felicity. the rights of pro- 
found fantasy and of imagination,” 


Is it true that from Stevenson “a whole lit- 
erature can be dated”? 
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Pebbles 


Tue people are bound to be _ interested in murders 
which happen in their midst.—Collier’s. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


“Your nephew is~a college graduate, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,” confessed honest Farmer Hornbeak; 
“but, in justice to the college, I'll own up that 
he had no_ sense _ beforehand.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Jennie—Everything he touches seems to 
turn to gold. 

Jim—Yes; he touched me today for a sov- 
ereign.—London Opinion. 


Tue darky in question had simmered in the 
heat of St. Augustine all his life, and was 
decoyed by the report that colored men could 
make as much as $4 a day in Duluth. 

He headed North in a seersucker suit and 
into a hard winter. At Chicago, while wait- 
ing for a train, he shivered in an engine room, 
and on the way to Duluth sped by miles of 
snow fields. 

On arriving he -found the mercury at 18 
below and promptly lost the use of his hands. 
Then his feet stiffened and he lost all sensa- . 
tion. 

They picked him up and took him to a 
crematory for unknown dead. After he had 
been in the oven for a while somebody opened 
the door for inspection. Rastus came to and 
shouted: f 

“Shut dat do’ and close dat draff!”—Chi- 
cago Post. 


Tue man from Punxsutawney and the man 
from Kokomo 

Discussed the Chinese troubles, and the first 
said, “Don’t you know, 

I think these Chinese names are queer enough 
to stop a clock.” 

“That’s right!” replied another man from fair 
Caucomgomoc. 


The man from Kokomo observed, “By ginger! 
that’s a fact! 

That’s what my brother says—he lives down 
here in Hackensack.” 

And still another stranger said the man’s com- 
ment was true; 

A1.d added, with a smile of pride, “My home's 
in Kal’mazoo.” 


Another man took up the strain, “Now, 
down Skowhegan way 

And up at Ypsilanti we speak it every day. 

The names are all uncivilized and heathen in 
their ring, 

That’s what I told my uncle yesterday in Ish- 
peming.” 


“Hohokus is my native town,” another strang- 
er said; 

“And I think all these Chinese names the 
worst I ever read.” 

“Quite true,” agreed a quiet man; “they’re 
certainly uncanny, 

That’s what mv neighbors all assert in Tail 
Holt, Indianny.”—Baltimore American, 
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THE index of THE INDEPENDENT for 
the last six months is now ready, and will 
be sent free to any subscriber who noti- 
fies us that he wants a copy. 
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The Persian Executions 


At Tabriz last week the Russian in- 
vading force tried by court-martial and 
hanged at least sixteen leading Persian 
Moslems. Was this an exercise of right, 


or was 
nations ? 

This happened in Persian territory. 
Persia is an independent state. Not only 
so, but Great Britain and Russia had 
agreed to maintain its independence. 
Nevertheless, these two Powers had 
agreed between themselves to assume, 
without asking Persia’s permission, a 
certain special influence within assigned 
spheres in Persia, for commercial pur- 
poses, such as railroads and telegraphs, 
and they had informed Persia that if she 
did not preserve order they would feel 
at liberty to do it. Tabriz came within 
the sphere assumed by Russia. 

The brother of the exiled Shah had 


it a violation of the law of 


engaged in a revolution and had been 
beaten and fled. Thereupon Persia 
seized his property, but the Russian con- 
sul resisted by force, and required its 
restitution. ‘lhe ex-Shah’s attempt was 
helped by Russian officials in every way, 
and after his defeat Russia sent an ulti- 
matum to Persia requiring the dismissal 
of Mr. Shuster and submission to other 
demands, on penalty of a march on 
Teheran. At the last moment Persia 
submitted, but the march began, and 
Tabriz was occupied. Resistance having 
been made by the Constitutionalists, the 
Russians came in force and took the city, 
and have now tried by court-martial and 
hanged the leaders who defended their 
country from attack. 

These are the plain facts. What de- 
fense, under international law, can 
Russia make for this drastic action? We 
do not now raise the primary question 
of the moral right of Russia to invade 
Persia, but, were we to concede this, 
what justification could there be for this 
apparently barbarous retribution on 
those who had resisted the invasion ? 

This was either an act of war or of 
peace. If of the latter Russia had no right 
when invading a foreign territory to 
condemn and execute Persian citizens by 
a court-martial. It is only on the claim 
that the Russian sphere of influence is 
Russian territory, and that these leaders 
were guilty of rebellion and treason, that 
they could be executed, altho even so 
such action would be too drastic to be 
approved by any civilized Power. But 
Tabriz is not Russian, and there was no 
treason. 

We may, however, consider and do 
consider that this was a state of war, 
even altho no war was declared and 
Great Britain has not publicly admitted 
it. Under many precedents war may 
exist before it is formally declared. The 
war between Japan and Russia began 
four days before any declaration of war, 
but there had been an ultimatum, and 
Russ‘a had received warning. Lawrence, 
in his “Principles of International Law,” 
1910, says: 

“International morality does undoubtedly 
demand that no hostile operations shall com- 
mence withort warning. This is, however, a 
verv different thing from commencing without 
declaration.” 
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The Second Hague Conference dealt 
with this subject, and laid down the 
principle that “hostilities must not com- 


mence without previous and explicit. 


warning, in the form either of a declara- 
tion of war with the reasons assigned 
for it, or of an ultimatum with condi- 
tional declaration of war.” This is ex- 
actly what Russia did. She delivered an 
- ultimatum, and declared that if her de- 
mands were not satisfied she would 
march on the capital, and she did begin 
the march and fought the Persians at 
Tabriz. That was war, nothing less. 
Now, if she was at war she had the 
right to take prisoners, but not to hang 
them, unless they were either Russian 
subjects or, perhaps, were guerrillas. 
These were not Russian subjects, but 
Persians fighting for their country; nei- 
ther were they guerrillas. They held the 
citadel. They fought under leaders in 
the streets. The Russians were the at- 
tacking party, for there had been no dis- 
order in Tabriz. These patriotic Per- 
sians did no more than did the embattled 
farmers of 1776, whose shot was heard 
round the world. It is ridiculous to call 
them guerrillas, but even if so called, 
they have rights of war under the 
Hague Conference, which makes guer- 
rillas lawful, if they have responsible 
commanders, are recognizable as such, 
carry arms openly, and conform to the 
customs of war. : 
This act of Russia at Tabriz is a fla- 
grant outrage. These men—the high 
Moslem ecclesiastic, Shegat - ul - Islam, 
and the scholar Sheik Salem, and the 
other fourteen leaders hanged with them 
—are patriot, martyrs of liberty, and the 
action of Russia deserves the severe con- 
demnation of the world. 
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An Extraordinary Biblical Dis- 
covery 


THE meeting during the holidays of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was notable by an announce- 
ment of interest to students of the bibli- 
cal text and of Church history, made by 


Professor Hyvernat, of the Catholic 
University in Washington. It was noth- 
ing less than the account of the acquisi- 


* ment. 
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tion by the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
in this city, of practically the entire 
library, consisting of about fifty vol- 
umes in good condition, of the old 
Coptic Monastery of St. Michael, in the 
Egyptian Fayyam. 

While grubbing in the ruins of this 
monastery a year ago a company of 
natives came across a receptacle of 
manuscripts, mostly of parchment, part- 
ly of papyrus, remaining uninjured 
where they had been hidden by the pious 
monks during an attack in which their 
monastery was destroyed. As usual, the 
Arabs divided the treasure among them- 
selves, knowing that they could thus get 
a bigger price. When they began very 
quietly to seek purchasers the discovery 
became known to a few, as also its value. 
Thru his agent, Mr. Morgan gathered in 
very nearly the entire collection, and for 
about a year Professor Hyvernat has 
been engaged in its study. He is our 
principal American scholar of the Coptic 
language, the successor to the popular 
speech of the ancient Egyptians; and he 
is one of the chief editors of the magnifi- 
cent series of the Oriental Church Fath- 
ers, Syriac, Coptic, etc., which is now 
being issued at Paris under Catholic 
auspices. 

Professor Hyvernat found all these 
manuscripts to be in the Sahidic dialect 
of the Coptic language, and to belong to 
a period from the eighth to the tenth 
century of our era. The Sahidic was 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, as the Fay- 
yumic was of Middle Egypt, and the 
Bohairic of Lower Egypt. The larger 
portion of these manuscripts are, fortu- 
nately, of the Bible, and they cover all 
the New Testament except the Revela- 
tion, and large parts of the Old Testa- 
While extensive portions of the 
sible in other Coptic dialects had been 
preserved, there had comparatively little 
been. found of the Sahidic; and yet it is 
the most important of the three. This 
translation is supposed to have been 
made in the second century of our era, 
the Old Testament from the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, and so is of about the age of the 
Syriac and the Old Latin, and is of 
prime value for the study of the original 
text of the New Testament and for that 
of the Septuagint, which is the oldest of 
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all translations of the Old Testament. 
The absence of the Revelation is of in- 
terest, for it was also absent from the 
Syriac Peshitto, and we have it in Syriac 
from a later translation, as it was the 
last book received into the Canon. The 
bulky nature of manuscripts of parch- 
ment required that the entire Bible 
should be broken up into a number of 
volumes, and these are written in large 
and generous script, and with illumina- 
tions, ornaments and elaborate bindings. 
These are the oldest dated Coptic manu- 
scripts known, and the fine bindings are 
the choicest and oldest examples in any 
library. 

Besides the biblical manuscripts, there 
are others of a liturgical character: a 
lectionary, a breviary and an antiphon- 
ary, all complete; also some nine or ten 
treatises by the ancient monks of Alex- 
andria, which give us fresh knowledge 
of the saints and martyrs honored by 
them, such as the lives of St. John, and 
_ St. Pachomius, and one on the investiture 
of St. Michael, after whom the monas- 
tery was named, as the head of the heav- 
enly host. These, with the full colo- 
phons, written not in the Sahidic, but in 
the colloquial Fayytmic dialect, will give 
us an immense amount of new knowl- 
edge as to the history of this early 
branch of the Christian Church, while 
the pictures of saints illustrate their art. 

These remarkable treasures will be 
published by Mr. Morgan in his usual 
admirable way, and will form an impor- 
tant part of the series of volumes which 
have already begun to be issued from 
his extraordinary collection, which con- 
tains only the rarest and choicest objects. 
It is greatly to the credit of American 
scholarship that so wise and munificent 
a collector as Mr. Morgan is to be found 
among us, and that we have an Amer- 
ican scholar, tho of French birth, as 
competent as is Professor Hyvernat to 
edit this new and most important collec- 
tion of biblical and patristic manuscripts. 
We congratulate New York on the 
acquisition of this rich treasure, and the 
Catholic University at Washington on 
its possession of a scholar competent to 
edit it. To discover one ancient book is 
much; to find a whole library is most 
extraordinary. 
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Sanitation and Longer Life 


THe New York City Department of 
Health is deservedly proud of the health 
statistics of the Greater City for the 
year that has just closed. The death rate 
for 1911 was only slightly above 15 per 
1,000. As it is scarcely more than a 
decade since a death rate of over 20 per 
1,000 was not unusual in large cities, 
and reductions below 20 were hailed as 
triumphs of sanitary science, it is easy to 
realize how highly satisfactory our last 
year’s statistics for Greater New York 
must be considered. In one month of 
the year, that of October, the death rate 
was actually below 13 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. Indeed, with the deaths of non- 
residents eliminated, for New York’s 
hospitals and great physicians and sur- 
geons attract many invalids to the city, 
the death rate was below 12.80 per 
1,000. October is, of course, one of the 
healthiest months of the year, and it 
would be unfair to compare it with other 
months. It is quite fair, however, to 


compare its death rate with that of pre- 


ceding Octobers. In its recent Monthly 
Bulletin of the Department of Health of 
the City of New York (Vol. 1, No. 11) 
the Bureau of Records said: “Compar- 
ing the mortality in October, 1911, with 
the average of the corresponding month 
of the previous thirteen years—since the 
formation of the Greater City—correct- 
ed to correspond with the increase in 
population, the fact stands out promi- 
nently that the mortality during the past 
month was lower than that of any month 
of the period in question, the next low- 
est being that of October, 1910. The 
average death rate for the thirteen Oc- 
tobers was 15.97 per 1,000, against 12.99 
in that of 1911, the latter showing a de- 
crease of 2.98 points per 1,000; that is, 
if the former rate prevailed during 
October, 1911, there would have been 
6,718 deaths reported as against 5,495 
which actually occurred.” As a distin- 
guished vital statistician once said under 
similar circumstances, thefe were actu- 
ally 1,223 people alive at the end of 
October who, according to older ideas, 
had no business being alive; that is to 
say, if the death rate of the fore time, 
with which every one was quite satisfied, 
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had continued, they would not have been 
alive. 

It is rather interesting to compare the 
improvement in New York’s health as 
exhibited by the number of deaths dur- 
ing the past ten years. If the average 
death rate of the last ten years had pre- 
vailed there would have been a great 
many more deaths in New York during 
the year that has just closed. The de- 
cennial rate would have given us alto- 
gether 88,980 deaths. The actual num- 
ber of deaths for the last year was 
75,423. ‘The statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Health makes a correction for 
increase of population during this time, 
so that what we have here are the actual 
figures. Altogether, then, during this 
single year of 1911, in spite of the in- 
tensely hot weather of July and most of 
August, there have been 13,527 less 
deaths than would have taken place if 
there had not been a great improvement 
in the health of New York City during 
the past decade. 

That this saving of life and improve- 
ment in health has actually been due to 
sanitary regulations can be best judged 
from the fact that the greatest decrease 
in death rate has taken place among the 
contagious, infectious and preventable 
diseases. The mortality from typhoid 
fever, smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and various forms of infec- 
tious sore throats and from tuberculosis 
is much less than during the past decen- 
nium. On the other hand, the diseases 
that do not come under sanitary regula- 
tion have considerably increased in their 
death rate. Among these the most note- 
worthy increases are in cancer, organic 
heart disease, the various kidney trou- 
bles that are grouped under the term 
nephritis, and cirrhosis of the liver. The 
death rate from pneumonia has de- 
creased to a noteworthy degree, and this 
is probably due to a greatly lessened 
prevalence of influenza during the past 
year than during preceding years. 

In general, New York may very well 
congratulate itself on the very satisfac- 
tory amelioration of living conditions 
within the city. The powers of the De- 
partment of Health have been gradually 
growing during the past decade, and it 
is indeed satisfying to find that its addi- 
tional regulations are having the expect- 
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ed effect. New York’s death rate now 
compares with that of any large city. in 
the world that is in its own class of over 
a million of inhabitants, and only a few 
of the smaller cities, particularly favor- 
ably situated, surpass its record. It will 
surely give confidence to every inhab- 
itant of the city to live up to the best 
that is in him to be told that the munici- 
pality is taking care that every possible 
hindrance to his success and happiness in 
the way of illness is being removed from 
his path. 
& 


Co-operation in Theological In- 
struction ' 


THE movement toward consolidation 
of theological work made in the past 
few years is most significant. Since 
1855 there has existed a liberal inter- 
change of work between Northwestern 
University, of Evanston, Ill., and Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, located on the 
university campus. A student candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
on the completion of two full years at 
the Institute, by a vote of the faculty of 
the Institute accepting him as a candi- 
date for the degree, must complete his 
course by two fuli years’ work. Of this 
work two-thirds must be taken in one 
department of the Institute, and the re- 
maining one-third may be taken in not 
more than two departments of the Insti- 
tute or of the College of Liberal Arts of 
the university. Students in the Swedish 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIl., in 
co-operation with the Northwestern 
University, are admitted to all of the ad- 
vantages of the university. The students 
of the Norwegian-Danish Theological 
Seminary, affiliated with Garrett Biblical 
Institute, are admitted to classes of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the univer- . 
sity for which they have proper prepara- 
tion. 

In the alliance of Harvard Divinity 
School and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary the latter does not in any degree 
lose its autonomy or identity, but by the 
removal of Andover Seminary to a new 
site close to Harvard University a most 
intimate co-operative arrangement be- 
tween the two institutions is established. 
The location of Berkeley Bible Semi- 
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nary, Pacific Coast Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Pacific Theological Seminary 
and Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry in close proximity to the Uni- 
versity of California invites a co-opera- 
tive arrangement that may work in two 
ways: The co-operation of each of the 
above-named institutions at Berkeley 
with the University pf California is very 
cordial; the theological schools and the 
university with each other, especially in 
the case where a particularly strong man 
is the dean of a given department. 

The establishment of Wesley College, 
providing instruction in biblical lan- 
guages, philosophy, theology and Church 
history, adjoinifg the University of 
North Dakota, is another illustration of 
the movement. The. university permits 
credit for work done in Wesley College, 
and on the completion of a prescribed 
course, together with credits earned in 
the university, the degree of the college 
may be conferred on the student. The 
affiliation of Union Theological Semi- 
nary and General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, with Columbia Uni- 


versity and New York University along 


lines of sociology and _ ph‘lanthropic 
work, and the recent agitation of the 
question whether or not Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Pennsylvania, shall be 
removed to the West, with the possi- 
bility of an affiliation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, still further illustrates 
the trend in the movement toward the 
location of theological schools close to 
leading institutions of higher learning 
and within or near great centers of 
population. A large understanding of 
men of all classes and conditions can 
only be gained by such actual knowledge 
as can be found near large centers; and 
men trained merely in the seclusion of 
lecture and library will have great diffi- 
culty in holding their own in the new and 
severe competition. 
& 


Is Mr. Roosevelt a Candidate? 


Witu1aM J. Bryan’s name was placed 
on the Democratic Presidential primary 
ballot in Nebraska, last week, by a peti- 
tion filed with the Secretary of State. 
Immediately afterward, his brother, 
Charles W. Bryan, said: 
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“This was done against Mr. Bryan's wishes 
and without his knowledge. Both the Secre- 
tary of State and Mr. Arter [whose name 
stood first on the petition] will be asked to 
have the petition withdrawn. There will be 
no legal proceedings unless they should be- 
come necessary. 

William J. Bryan was in the South. 
At Charleston, that night, he said: 

“My brother did the proper thing in enter- 
ing a protest. They have no business to put 
a man in as a candidate unless he wishes to be 
one, 

He has declared that he “cannot con- 
ceive that any condition which could 
arise would induce” him “to become a 
candidate this year.” 

At an earlier date Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name was placed by petition on the Re- 
publican Presidential primary ballot in 
Nebraska. He could have written to the 
Secretary of State, asking him to re- 
move it, or he could have sought to com- 
pel the removal of it by legal proceed- 
ings. He has taken no such action. It 
is now asserted that his name will be on 
the primary ballots of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey and North Carolina. 
The prediction is made that it will be 
placed on the New Jersey ballot by the 
Progressive League of that State. Ever- 
ett Colby, a prominent member of the 
League, says that this should be done. 

Mr. Bryan desires it to be known that 
he is not a candidate and cannot be in- 
duced to become one. He asks that his 
name be crossed off. If Mr. Roosevelt 
is not a candidate and cannot be induced 
to become one, in opposition to Mr. 
Taft, the time has come for him to say 
so. An inviting opportunity was offered 
when his name was put upon the ballot 
in Nebraska. He failed to take advan- 
tage of it. 

There is a widespread belief that he is 
a candidate. This belief tends to build 
up Opposition in the national convention 
to the renomination of Mr. Taft. The 
movement in favor of Mr. La Follette 
will probably give him only a_ small 
minority of the convention’s delegates. 
but, owing to the belief mentioned 
above, it is now expected that several 
States will send unpledged and unin- 
structed delegations. Men who seek the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt are saying 
that they can already see enough of 
these unpledged delegates to make, with 
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those who will stand for La Follette, 
about one-third of the convention. 

Mr. Roosevelt has declined. to answer 
the question whether he is a candidate. 
One of his intimate friends, Mr. Law- 
rence Abbott, said, on the 4th inst., that 
he was not, that he did not desire to be 
one, and that he had discouraged all talk 
of his candidacy. If Mr. Roosevelt should 
ever again be elected President, he 
added, it would not be because he sought 
or wanted the office, but because the 
country wanted him “to perform a cer- 
tain job.” But when Mr. Abbott was 
asked a day later to say whether Mr. 
Roosevelt would accept a nomination, he 
replied: “I don’t know. I don’t believe 
Mr. Roosevelt himself knows.” To a 
similar question, Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
makes the same response. , 

Some think that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards the declaration made by him im- 
mediately after his election in 1904 as a 
sufficient indication of his present atti- 
tude. He said then: 

“On the fourth of March next I shall have 
served three and a half years,:and these three 
and a half years constitute my first term.: The 
wise custom which limits a President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the form, 
and under no circumstances wi!l I be a candi- 
date for or accept another nomination.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt knows that, in the 
opinion of many of his friends, this dec- 
laration should not prevent him from 
seeking a nomination now, or from ac- 
cepting one now for a second “elective” 
term, which would not really be a third 
term, and which would be separated from 
his earlier service by the intervening term 
of Mr. Taft. Is his opinion about this 
in agreement with theirs? Many would 
like to know. 

Mr. Taft is a candidate for renomina- 
tion. There is no room for doubt about 
that. He has permitted it to be known 
that “nothing but death” can keep him 
“out of the fight.” His . renomination 
would be assured if there were no room 
for doubt as to Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
and purpose. Even if Mr. Roosevelt 
should openly announce his own candi- 
dacy, he might not be able to overcome 
Mr. Taft in the June convention. So 
long as his attitude shall remain undis- 
closed, however, there must be some un- 
certainty about the convention’s action. 

There are indications that those wh 
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desire his renomination are at work in 
many parts of the country to promote i 
and thus far there has been no evidence 


that they are doing this with his disap- 


proval. It is asserted that the Progres- 
sive movement in the party is in some 
places a cover for a Roosevelt movement. 
Many see much significance in the suc- 
cessful opposition, at the recent meeting 
of the Ohio Progressives, to an indorse- 
ment of Mr. La Follette as a candidate, 
and in the fact that this opposition was 
led by Mr. Garfield and Mr. Pinchot. 
Press correspondents, in their dispatches 
from Washington, say the politicians 
there are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt 
is seeking the nomination. If he js not, 
and if he does not oppose the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft,.we think he ought to 
say so. 
3s 


The Moving Picture Movement 


Ir would take the kinematograph it- 
self to record the rapid development of 
this newest of the fine arts. In taking 
editorial cognizance of its progress 
every few months we can only call atten- 
tion to a few of the more striking novel- 
ties. ‘Most conspicuous among these is 
the solving of the problem of color re- 
production. We believe it may be fairly 
called solved, for moving objects are 
now photographed in their natural col- 
ors, altho not all of them are correctly 
represented. To obtain a perfect repro- 
duction of all shades woula require an 
exposure three times as rapid as the 
ordinary, that is to.say, about a fiftieth 
of a second, and this is practically im- 
possible, since the photographs have to 
be taken thru colored ray filters, which 
absorb a great deal of the light. The 
three-color process has, therefore, not 
yet been successfully commercialized, 
but a very fair substitute is found for it 
in the two-color process called the “kine- 
macolor.” The two colors selected for 
this purpose are orange and its comple- 
ment, which can only be defined as 
“white minus orange,” a bluish green. 
The photographs are taken on a single 
roll of film alternately thru filters of 
these tints and afterward projected thru 
screens of the complementary color. 
These successive views ordinarily fuse 
together to the eve, altho there is some- 
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what more flickering than in good black 
and white work. But when an object 
moves too quickly, the separate colors 
appear. Sometimes this produces a 
curious effect, for when a man walks 
across the foreground one leg is red and 
the other blue, as tho he were a soldier 
in a motley Franco-American uniform. 
The kinemacolor comes as near to catch- 
ing all tints as a two-color printing 
process, and is of course smoother in 
detail because it is photographic, not 
lithographic. In the pageants and re- 
views connected with the Coronation, 
where it was first employed, the scarlet 
coats of the British soldier, the green of 
the grass, the brown of the ground, and 
the blue of the waves, were admirably 
rendered, but nobody would have sus- 
pected that there was’ any gold or brass 
about uniforms and armament, for yel- 
low is left out from the kinemacolor 
spectrum. 

The Italians have taken most enthu- 
siastically to the motion picture. Con- 


venient and attractive little theaters are 
to be found everywhere in Italy, and 


regularly attended, for the kinetoscope 
journal presents the news daily in the 
form of pictorial scenes, often more 
interesting and always more accurate 
than the best reporter could do it thru 
type. The visits of royalty, the march- 
ing of troops, the launching of ships, the 
flights of aeroplanes, the burning of 
buildings, the racing of horses, the un- 
veiling of monuments, anything of a 
spectacular nature, which can be reached 
in time, is promptly produced on the 
screens everywhere, and often seen to 
much better advantage than by the most 
favored spectators. How seriously the 
Italians take the subject is shown by 
their efforts to reproduce worthily in it 
their great national epic, the Divine 
Comedy. A group of Milan artists are 
said to have expended a year’s time and 
$100,000 in the preparation of these 
films. They certainly show the marvel- 
ous capabilities of the new art. The 
grottos of the Bay of Naples and the 
smoking craters of Vesuvius afford a 
suitable setting for some of the infernal 
scenes, and we see Virgil and Dante 
passing thru acres of naked human 
forms writhing upon the lava beds, or 
ferried across a lake filled with despair- 
ing sinners that cling to the boat with 
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hands and teeth. As in the poem, so in 
the pictures, Inferno is more easily de- 
picted than Paradiso. The _ kineto- 
scopist seems competent to make real 
anything in the lower regions that Dante 
or Doré could imagine; the demons fight 
in mid-air, doomed souls see visions of 
the sins that brought them there, the 
giant Anteus picks up Virgil and Dante 
on his palm and lowers them into the 
ninth circle, the decapitated Bertran de 
Born carries his grimacing head in his 
hand like a lantern, and finally at the 
center of the earth there is Lucifer, eter- 
nally Fletcherizing that tough morsel, 
the head-of Judas, whose feet are kick- 
ing out between his teeth. Demonology 
always contains an element of the ludi- 
crous, and the torments invented by 
medieval theologians fail to frighten us 
nowadays. Still, the scenes thus vividly 
presented retain sufficient of the horrible 
to send women of very sensitive nerves 
into a faint or out of the theater. 

But kinetescopy is not only a new form 
of the drama and a new method of jour- 
nalism, it is a new instrument of science, 
comparable in importance to the telescope 
and microscope. For, just as the unaid- 
ed eye is incapable of seeing things far 
distant or very minute, so it is also re- 
stricted in the scope of its perception of 
motion. Change is imperceptible to us 
when it is either too fast or too slow. 
When man acquired control of spacial 
relations by means of lenses enabling him 
to enlarge or reduce to suit his purpose, 
the realm of the invisible was opened to 
his gaze in both directions, toward the 
stars and toward the atoms. Now he 
has for the first time brought time under 
the same control as space, and by means 
of the magic strip of film he can retard, 
accelerate or reverse the course of events 
at will. He has acquired a “time ma- 
chine” almost equal to that imagined by 
Wells years ago. The growth of a plant. 
the progress of a disease, the develop- 
ment of an embryo, the engulfing of a 
microbe by a phagocyte, the formation of 
a crystal, the erection of a building, the 
expansion of a railroad system or of an 
empire, all such changes, too slow for 
actual appreciation, can be speeded up 
and-brought within the scope of a few 
minutes by taking the photographs at suf- 
ficiently long intervals and running them 
off at any rate desired. On the other 
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hand, motion too swift for human eye, 
the legs of a racehorse, the arm of a 
baseball pitcher, the passage of a bullet, 
the breaking of a bubble, the beating of 
an insect’s wing, can be slowed down 
and studied step by step. It is wrong to 
regard such an instrument as this as a 
mere means of entertainment, and it is a 
great mistake to impose upon it, now in 
its infancy, such legislative restrictions 
as would confine it to the theater and 
practically exclude it from the school, the 
church and the family circle. 


s 
The Tamagami Tenderfoot 


JuLiAn Hawrnorne, Josiah Quincy 
and their associates in the Tamagami- 
Cobalt Mines, Limited, may be convicted 
in the criminal branch of the United 
States District Court of conspiracy to 
defraud and fraudulent use of the mails, 
or they may not be. The thousands of 
tenderfoot investors who have contrib- 
uted $3,000,000, more or less, to the lit- 
erary and academic exploitation of 
Canadian resources will presumably 


escape with such damages as they have 


already sustained. This is a pity. There 
ought to be due process of Jaw thru 
which their names should appear in the 
trial of the defendants now at the bar. 

Mr. Hawthorne is a son of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who sat at the receipt of 
custom in the town of Salem, Mass., and 
wrote novels. Josiah Quincy also comes 
of Puritan stock and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has been. a member of 
Congress, was First Assistant Secretary 
of State under President Cleveland, was 
for four years Mayor of Boston, and is 
now a member of the Boston Transit 
Commission. That men of such ancestry 
and social standing should be compro- 
mised by the inordinate desire of inex- 
perienced investors to get rich quick is 
deplorable in the extreme. 

It would be an undue extension of the 
paternal functions of government, we 
suppose, to forbid college professors, 
high school teachers and the literary ele- 
ment in ladies’ clubs to excite their im- 
aginations by reading mining stock fic- 
tion, but there are less drastic ways of 
shielding them from mental and moral— 
and incidentally economic—ruin, and 
some way should be found. The public 
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has long been familiar with the kid who 
buys a bowie knife and a belt and goes 
forth to slaughter Indians because he 
has been allowed to read dime novels, 
and many excellent devices have been 
invented to catch and save him before 
he is utterly lost. Surely, if philan- 
thropic effort is worth while in his case, 
it is even more important in behalf of 
the tenderfoot investor, because, as the 
sorry instance now under consideration 
proves, the ruin of the tenderfoot in- 
vestor inevitably involves and compro- 
mises distinguished reputations. It 
would have been far better that every 
one of the investors in the Tamagami- 
Cobalt enterprise should have been per- 
sonally appealed to and perhaps even 
impertinently instructed by his pastor 
(or other discreet friend) than that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne and Mr. Josiah 
Quincy should have been indicted as 
common criminals in a Federal court. 

It is plain that education in America 
has not yet accomplished all that we have 
a right to demand of it. It should not be 
possible for children to get thru all the 
grades of the public schools—and the 
Sunday schools—and become themselves 
instructors of youth and leaders of the 
literary element in ladies’ clubs, with 
minds and characters so little disciplined 
that they can by thousands be led astray 
by such crudely sensational fiction as Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s abhorrent story of 
“The Secret of Solomon.” 

It is true that anonymous critics have 
described this work as “delightfully writ- 
ten” and as containing “many pithy epi- 
grams.” The quotations that have ap- 
peared do not bear out this judgment. 
One of them is: “The only way to get 
money is to dig it out of the ground.” 
Another is: “Nathaniel said to Julian, 
‘Whatever else you do, don’t try to make 
a living by authorship.’” Now, these 
epigrams are not, strictly speaking, 
pithy. They are examples of the trick 
of meaning the opposite of what you 
say, and the quality of this trick, when 
employed for literary purposes, depends 
entirely upon the subtlety with which the 
humorous idea is exprest. In this case 
there is no subtlety at all. Mr. Haw- 
thorne has not dug any money out of the 
ground. That is why he now stands in- 
dicted. Moreover, it is clear that, what- 
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ever else he has done, he has disregarded 
his father’s warning and has tried to 
make his living by authorship. 

No, the case is clear, and it is a sorry 
business. American education is a pre- 
tentious thing. It is portentously orgaa- 
ized and it costs a great deal of money. 
But for some reason or other it is not de- 
livering the goods. It permits youth to 
struggle thru its labyrinthine curricula 
and grades, and when they are thru and 
out to mistake “The Secret of Soiomon’’ 
for a true account of how to get some- 
thing for nothing. Then their lives are 
embittered by failure, and, worse than 
all, their folly and ignorance tempt their 
cleverer fellowmen really to get some- 
thing for nothing, including now and 
then an indictment. 


& 


At the meeting which 


The Menctary preceded the com- 


Commission’s Plan 


pletion of its report 
and bill, the National Monetary Com- 
mission added to the latter a provision 
restricting the power, in the proposed 


Reserve Association, of any combination 
or chain of banks. A group of banks 
controlled by one man or by a syndicate 
of capitalists can have but one vote. 
Within the last few months the commis- 
sion’s original plan has been repeatedly 
modified and revised, the purpose of 
these changes having been to set up all 
possible safeguards against control of 
the Reserve Association by powerful 
financial interests and to meet the objec- 
tions of those who asserted that the plan 
was designed to give such control to 
“Wall Street.” So it has come about 
that New York, with more than 30 per 
cent. of the country’s banking power, 
has only 10 per cent. representative 
power; that all the Northeastern States 
have less than 25 per cent. and that the 
South, whose banking power is 10 per 
cent., has 23 per cent. in the association. 
Surely the commission cannot justly be 
accused of favoring the banking inter- 
ests of the New World’s money center. 
It is unfortunate that the revised and 
perfected plan must encounter in the 
halls of legislation the opposition of so 
much prejudice and partisan hostility 
that acceptance of it, even with amend- 
ments, cannot be expected during the 
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term of the present Congress. Reform 
of our patchwork currency system is 
sorely needed. The character of much 
of the opposition is indicated by the at- 
tempts of a House committee to show 
that the panic of 1907 was “manufac- 
tured” by New York bankers and capi- 
talists to serve their selfish purposes, 
and by the movement for an investiga- 
tion of what Representative Lindburgh 
calls the Money Trust. It is indicated 
also by the speeches of Mr. La Follette, 
who asserted last week that the panic 
had been “manufactured” in order that 
the Steel Corporation might get posses- 
sion of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company, and that the entire business 
interests of the country are controlled by 
less than 100 men, who dictate prices 
for buyers and sellers. Legislators who 
ask the public to believe such assertions, 
which are their political stock in trade, 
would not consent to the zdoption of the 
best currency and banking system that 
could be devised by competent men. 


& 


Last week the woman 
who let her child die 
without any medical 
treatment except the present and absent 
treatment of a Christian Science healer 
was released on the vround that she 
meant no ill and did noi know any better. 
But the child died, and the jury thought 
we ought to have some law to prevent 
such deaths. A few days before, the 
fanatic Sandford was sent to prison be- 
cause he let the dupes in his vessel die 
for lack of food; for he said and believed 
that God told him to pass on without 
stopping at a port for fresh provisions. 
In both of these cases religion was con- 
cerned. In one case the man was im- 
prisoned, and properly, for following his 
religion ; and in the other the woman was 
not punished, but blamed, and the jury 
advised that the action taught by the re- 
ligion be limited by law; and yet we be- 
lieve in religious liberty. But religious - 
liberty, like other liberty, must have its 
limits. It is religion which made Hindu 
widows burn themselves on their hus- 
bands’ funeral pyre and Hindu mothers 
throw their babes to the crocodiles; but 
the British Government forbids the free 
exercise of such religious liberty. Gov- 


Restraint of 
Religious Liberty 
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ernment has rights as well as has re- 
ligion, and one right is to defend the 
lives and welfare of its people. When 
religion is beneficent or innocent it must 
be protected; but when religion disturbs 
the peace or menaces health or life, and 
thus runs athwart the one object for 
which government exists, such overt acts 
cannot be allowed, and such pernicious 
religious liberty has to be put under re- 
straint. 


& 


That our Govern- 
ment is engaged 
in _ agricultural 
work on its own responsibility, altho it 
is looking for its crop only once in forty 
years, the people hardly realize. Ten 
thousand acres of trees are planted by 
the United States as a corporation every 
year, and it has been doing this sort of 
work for some time. This year fir trees 


Government Forestry 


are almost altogether the choice of the 
planter, but last year walnuts and hick- 
ories were planted. The intention is to 
keep on the heels of disastrous fires and 
other destructive forces, and set the trees 


at work again before erosion has made 
our hillsides incapable of growing any 
vegetation whatever. This is a practical 
sort of conservation, and there is a vast 
profit in it, by and by. It is an invest- 
ment of the people, and for the people. 
It costs less than $2 to plant an acre of 
barren land, with the trees 7 feet apart. 
Along the Coast Range, where fogs are 
the rule, it is estimated that every tree 
planted will return an average of 1,000 
feet of lumber, worth $2, as stumpage, 
inside forty years. It takes ninety trees 
to the acre, and this means that the lum- 
ber will be worth $180 to the acre. To- 
day this land is not worth $1 an acre. 
The planting is done by lines of fifteen 
men, each armed with a heavy hoe and 
a bag of seed. They aim to keep a space 
of about seven feet from each other, leav- 
ing the hills 7 feet apart; in this way 
making a sort of orchard of fir trees, all 
in lines and easily cultivated. These 
men cost the Government about $3 a day 
and, working as they do systematically, 
each acre planted will cost less than half 
a dollar. The plan of setting out young 
trees is considerably more expensive. 
The work that has been done during the 
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last three years shows scarcely the loss 
of a single hill, and trees started from 
seed, as a rule, make the best trees. 


& 


It is the general impres- 
sion that of the species of 
vehicular traffic the auto- 
mobile is more deadly than the mail and 
other wagons. Perhaps it is, for even 
yet there are not in our.cities as many 
automobiles as of vehicles drawn by 
horses, altho on the main streets they 
seem to fill the way. But in the number 
of accidents and deaths caused in this 
city automobiles fall behind the wagons. 
Last year there were 142 deaths caused 
by automobiles, while wagons caused 
172 deaths and trolley cars 109. Of 
course many of. these accidents were 
caused by carelessness of chauffeurs and 
drivers, but half of them were of chil- 
dren under sixteen, and when children 
play in the streets, as they have to, and 
run in front of a vehicle, the most care- 
ful driver cannot avoid hitting them. 
We need laws and judges which will see 
to it that carelessness is punished. Those 
on foot have the first right of way, and 
it is the double duty of drivers to take 
care not to hit them. Yet civilization 
and improvement cannot be halted by 
such mortality. We must not blame a 
useful business because it kills some 
people. The fishing city of Gloucester, 
Mass., is an illustration of the fact. It 
is full of the widows and crphans of men 
drowned on the fishing banks. The 
Gloucester fishermen took a hundred 
million pounds of fish in 1911, and it cost 
the lives of sixty-two seamen, who left 
twenty-two widows and forty-four or- 
phans. And yet we must have fish. 
Those who eat it should provide for 
those widows and orphans. 


as 


The Deadly 
Automobile 


The organization to 
which Mr. Carnegie 
gave ten million dol- 
lars to aid the cause of internationa! 
peace has presented a reasonable pro- 
gram. It does not propose to act as a 
rival to existing societies, but will rather 
aid them. Large plans are in view to 
make good use of the near half a million 
of annual income. The larger part of 


The Carnegie 
Peace Foundation 
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the expenditure will be in foreign lands. 
There will be three divisions of work, 
one of Intercourse and Education, one of 
. International Law and a third of Eco- 
nomics and History. The first of these 
will be directed by President Butler, of 
Columbia University, but will work 
chiefly thru the reorganized American 
Peace Society. The division of Inter- 
national Law is directed by James B. 
Scott, late of the Department of State 
in Washington; and Prof. John Bassett 
Moore has been invited to prepare a col- 
lection of all arbitration treaties as a 
basis of precedents for future arbitra- 
tion. There will also be a school of in- 
ternational law at The Hague, with lec- 
tures by the most distinguished scholars. 
Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia, will 
be in charge of the department of Eco- 
nomics and History, and will study the 
historical and economic causes of war. 
Such questions as international loans and 
their use for gaining influence over 
other states, the position of organized 
labor and of Socialism on war and arma- 
ments, the effects of war on the supply 
of the world’s food, the influence of the 
open door, the burden of armaments, and 
the relation of military to civil expendi- 
tures, indicate the scope of this depart- 
ment: This peace foundation cannot buy 
off war, but it can educate the nations to 
see its evils and avoid it. 


st 


The life of Dickens began in a 
Dickens grim year—1812—and ended 

in another grim year—187o. 
The year of hs birth was darkened by 
the war between America and England, 
and by Bonaparte’s disastrous campaign 
in Russia. The year of his death was 
that of the Franco-Prussian War. But 
the life of Dickens, bounded by these 
years, was not a sinister one. On the 
last page of one of Arnold Bennett’s 
novels, two men discuss the character of 
the hero: “What has he ever done?” the 
first inquires ; “he never did a day’s work 
in his life.” To which the other re- 
sponds: “He is engaged in the great 
work of cheering us all up.” That was 
Dickens’s work—as Professor Phelps, in 
quoting the Bennett book in a centenary 
essay on the great English humorist. 
most aptly remarks ; 
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“Life was inexpressively sweet to him, and 
he had a veritable zest for it. He loved the 
streets of London because they were filled 
with crowds of men, women and children 
His zest for life is shown in the way he de- 
scribes a frosty winter morning, the pleasant 
excitement of the departure of a coach, and 
the naive delight he takes in the enormous 
meals his characters devour.” 


& 


Now that there remains no 
Ireland urgent reason for a reduction 

in the pogulation of Ireland— 
for Ireland is now underpopulated—the 
movement still flows on, to the alarm oi 
Irish patriots. To many Irish folk 
America is far nearer in imagination 
than is England. A Nationalist member 
of Parliament, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, tells 
of being unable to find any penny postage 
stamps at a post office in Connemara. 
That was before two-cent postage be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom was fixt upon, and all the vil- 
lage’s correspondence was with the 
States. The depopulation of Ireland 
has its sad side. A great while ago, 
Lady Wilde, in a poem called “The 
Exodus,” wrote: 
“*A million a decade!’ Calmly and cold 

The units are read by our statesmen sage; 
Little they think of a Nation old, 
Fading away from history’s page; 

Outcast weeds by a desolate sea— 
Fallen leaves of humanity. 


“A million a decade!’ What does it mean? 
A nation dying of inner decay— 
A churchyard silence where life has been— 
The base of the pyramid crumbling away: 
A drift of men gone over the sea, 
A drift of the dead where men should be.” 
America is the new Ireland—as Dion 
Boucicault recognized fifty years ago in 
his “Peasant Woman’s Song”: 
“I’m very happy where I am, 
Far across the say, 
I’m very happy far from home, 
In North Amerikay.” 
America is the new Ireland—as it has 
been the new Sweden and the new Ger- 
many and the new Italy; and as it is 
fast becoming the new Russia, and— 
shall we add ?—the new Jerusalem. 


M 


The Unionists of Ul- 
ster, who would have it 
that home rule for Ire- 
land meant disunion and secession, now 
are organizing rebellion themselves. The 


Ulster Defiance 
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Unionist Council of Ulster has issued a 
manifesto declaring that never, never 
will they submit, now that home rule 
seems to be near at hand. They declare 
that as soon as a home rule measure has 
been passed by the Parliament, a provi- 
sional government will be constituted 
which will refuse to recognize the act of 
Parliament, and that “the most extreme 
measures” will be resorted to for the 
defense of Ulster. What are “the most 
extreme measures”? Does that mean 
resistance by arms? It sounds like it, as 
the Ulster Orangemen have enjoyed 
fights in the past. We cannot but be- 
lieve that all this is bluster and bragga- 
docio. Such action would be as revolu- 
tionary and seditious as anything attrib- 
uted to the Clan-na-Gael. There is no 
sort of danger that an Irish Parliament 
would do any wrong to the Ulster Prot- 
estants, and the world is old enough to 
let religious wars come to an end. In 
this country Protestants and Catholics 
can live together in peace in the same 
State, even Irishmen, and why not in 
Treland? 


“ 


The English papers are 


Sunny England commenting upon the 


astonishing amount of 
sunshine in December. Some of them 
are inclined to view with favor the cli- 
matic change; others, truer to the tradi- 
tions of the British press, complain of 
the “unseasonable weather.” During the 
first three weeks of December the sur 
was sufficiently bright to make its mark 
upon the sensitive paper in the sunshine 
recofder at Westminster for an hour an 
a quarter a day on the average. This is 
ahead of the record years of 1893 and 
1909, when there was a little less than an 
hour a day of bright sunshine. The aver- 
age for the past twenty Decembers or 
more is only twenty-five minutes a day, 
and some have fallen much below this. 
for example, 1903, when the sundials 
were working only seven minutes; 1884. 
when they had a three-minute day; and 
1880 and 1890, when they were laid off 
the whole month on account of a lockout 
by the clouds. No wonder that the in- 
habitants of “the City of Dreadful 
Night” are astonished at such an un- 
precedented clearing of the atmosphere, 
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but we will try not to be envious of their 
good fortune. 


# 


In Switzerland 
Parcels Post Abroad they have parcels 

post, and it is very 
popular. Parcels weighing one pound 
or less are carried for three cents, and 
one weighing 40 pounds can be carried 
for 30 cents. We are told that the small 
shopkeepers like it. Parcels weighing 
10 pounds can be carried from Switzer- 
land to Chicago for 83 cents, and they 
would come by a fast: mail steamer, but 
to send such a parcel from Chicago to 
Switzerland would cost several dollars. 
for it would have to go by express, and 
that means by freight steamers and 
freight trains in Europe. The parcels 
post is very popular in Europe. So small 
a country as Denmark reports 5,890,446 
parcels sent in the year 1909-10, with a 
value of $57,333,023. In the provision 
for the convenience of the country by 
parcels post we are behind the civilized 
world, but we can retort to other coun- 
tries that we have large and rich express 
companies to heat the world. 


a 


The Russian Lhe Russian way in Per- 
Way in Persia Sia is less blustering, as 

shown by Dr. Cochrane’s 
letters, and, we imagine, more effective: 


“The Russian priests have so far visited ten 
villages. In all of these they have called the 
people together and have invited them to en- 
roll themselves as candidates for membership 
in the Greek Church. They inform the peo- 
ple that they have beer sent in response to 
numerous invitations from the Nestorians. 
who are desirous of joining their. Church. © 
Then they read to them the ‘Confession of 
their Faith’ and tell all those who desire to 
do so, freely and of their own will, to give 
them their names. If this were all, they would 
do little harm and would get but few follow- 
ers. But, on the one hand, there is an in- 
born convicition on the part of the Christians 
here that political salvation is to come to them 
at the hands of the Russians. and that it is 
now at hand... . They promise the most de- 
lightful conditions of citizenship to those who 
give their names, absolute freedom from all 
oppression and from all fear, while at the 
same time they threaten with al’ manner of 
evils those who do not come over to the Rus- 
sian side.” 


Again: 
_ “Whatever the Russian Church does in Per- 
sia, and it is likely to do more and not less 
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than it has already done, politically. Russia 
is tightening its hold upon the country and 
government. The railroad of Erivan is now 
completed and the contracts for work on to 
Julfa are being given. In Eastern Persia, 
along the Afghan border, there are railroads 
planned, and even on the Persian Gulf the 
Russians are more or less active. But where 
their influence and power are felt most is thru 
the representatives at the Court in Teheran 
and in the larger cities and in the loans which 
they make to them.” 


This is from a letter dated December 18, 
1901. And once more: 

“Already the Russians control the admin- 
istration of the customs, with the Belgians 
as their agents. Also of the postal service. 
The large loans which the Persian Govern- 
ment has secured-in Russia and Belgium give 
the Russians again a powerful hold upon this 
country. . Strong feeling prevails among 
the ruling classes as well as among the peas- 
ants, that Persia is practically in the hands 
of the great Czar, to do as he pleases with it.” 
This is dated from Urumia, June 3, 1903. 
These extracts are sufficient to show that 
the situation that exists today has long 
been preparing. And the world is in- 
vited to look upon what will evidently be 
the end of a nation, if not of a people, 
that has had a distinguished career in the 
past, and played a great role in the des- 
tiny of the ancient world. 


& 
Very properly President Taft let it be 


known that he intended to nominate 
Judge Hook, of Kansas, for promotion 
to the Supreme Court, for that gives the 
public the chance to criticise or approve 
the selection. The President will judge 
of the criticisms, and we trust him to 
do it wisely. Yet the question with him 
will not be whether the decisions ren- 
dered by Judge Hook are what the 
President or the people would desire 
them to be, but whether they are in 
accordance with the law and the Consti- 
tution. Those who ride in the cars will 
like a two-cent-a-mile State law, but it 
is not the question what they would like, 
but whether such a-law meets justice 
and the Constitution, which is quite a 
different thing. To say that a decision 
of a judge does not allow what the peo- 
ple want is no argument against it. 
That is not what judges are for. We 
would all like a one-cent fare. 
a 

Japan takes the lead of the nations in 
reducing its appropriations for the army 
and navy, and it is to be wished that other 
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nations might follow the example. But 
not for the same reason, for we judge 
that pacificism has nothing to do with it. 
The Japanese have been taxed to the very 
limit of endurance. The revenue and ex- 
penditure of the country are estimated at 
$530,000,000 yen annually ($265,000,- 
000), while the total exports are only 
about 400,000,000 yen ($200,000,000). 
The revenue of Great Britain is only one- 
fourth of the exports; that of France is 
about the same, and only in Spain, Italy 
and Russia does the revenue slightly ex- 
ceed the exports, while in no other coun- 
try is the excess equal to 20 per cent., as 
in Japan. The present Cabinet is abso- 
lutely compelled to retrench, in fear of 
bankruptcy. A shortage of money is a 
deterrent to war. 

% 


In an interesting article in the new 
International Review of Missions Presi- 
dent Harada, of the Doshisha College, 
discusses “Christianity in Japan,” its 
obstacles and its hopefulness. We are 
specially interested that among the 
things desirable is visits to Japan of 
men of standing, not Christian teachers 
alone, but leaders in the business and 
political world, in industry and applied 
science. As Christian men they would 
have influence with Japanese in similar 
lines of enterprise. And, again, he be- 
lieves that Christian forces should pay 
more attention to international peace. 
Deep-seated international prejudices, 
says President Harada, are not confined 
to the Japanese, and from the standpoint 
of both religion and politics it is a prime 
duty to remove these prejudices which 
stand in the way of peace. 

& 


In a chest at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis there have been stored 150 
flags and ensigns taken in battle or after 
battle since 1798. That period covers 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War and the Spanish War. They 
are invaluable historical relics, but they 
are ill-preserved, some much moth-eaten, 
and Commander Cole, U. S. N., of the 
Committee on Memorials and Exhibits, 
after a careful study, finds that they 
need to be backed with fine linen sewn 
on with silk, which for material and 
labor would cost over $25,000. Then 
they could be displayed, and might last 
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as long as the Bayeux Tapestries, which 
were embroidered nearly a thousand 
years ago. The sentiment is worth the 
money, and Congress should appropriate 
it. 
s 

Academic exchange is effective today, 
not only between the universities of the 
United States and those of Europe, but 
between the latter and South American 
institutions. Prof. Antonio Dellepiane, 
of the University of Buenos Aires, is 
the guest of the University of Paris, and 
has just concluded a series of lectures 
on “The Theory of Progress.” Two 
French professors have visited the 
younger institution: MM. Martinenche, 
of Paris, and Duguit, of Bordeaux. But 
there is nothing new about this cosmo- 
politanization of culture. The Middle 
Ages had the ragged cosmopolitan, the 
student who walked his way from fac- 
ulty to faculty. Distances are greater 
nowadays, and scholars voyage by ocean 
greyhound and cattleship. 

& 


Vocational education is all right, and 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association is quite 
right in demanding that the next sess‘on 
of Congress advance such education 
from a national standpoint. Farmers in- 
dorse the movement, and believe it 
should be applied along the line of con- 
servation of our national resources. 
There is no call for national agricultural 
universities, or anvthing of that sort— 
not at present. The Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington sufficiently cor- 
relates the State colleges and experiment 
stations. There might, however, be a 
change about, giving to agriculture the 
$300,000,000 that now goes to war, and 
to war the $30,000,000 that has gone to 
agriculture. Why not? 

& 

At the Royal Academy art schools last 
year the women pupils gained most of 
the prizes, ten out of fourteen for paint- 
ing; the men’s prizes went for sculpture 
and architecture. The president, Ed- 
ward Poynter, does not like it, and in 
bestowing the prizes he scored the men 
roundly. He said to them: 

“The female students are in earnest and 
work hard; the men are slack, and either do 


not know how to work, or do not sufficiently 
care. ... I believe that while the men talk 


and believe themselves superior the women are 
busy and win.” ° 
We have heard similar reports in our 
co-educational institutions. 

a 

The Englishman who made his first 
visit to New York recently by the 
“Lusitania,” and went back on the same 
boat thirty hours later saw all he could 
in a bird’s-eye view of the city; but he 
was beaten by that other stranger from 
up the river who went down in the sub- 
way and returned by the same route, 
boasting that he had had a worm’s-eve 
view of New York. 

] 

Count Boni de Castellane went pranc- 
ing to Rome confident that he would get 
an annulment from the Pope of his mar- 
riage to Anna Gould; and he has had to 
return crestfallen. It was she that got 
the divorce and was given charge of the 
children, and for good reason; and it is 
to the credit of the Church that the 
Count’s influences d'd not prevail. 

& 


Our attention is called to the fact. 
which we overlooked, that there is a 
monument to the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Nancy Hanks Memorial 
Park in Indianapolis, for whose main- 
tenance the State appropriates $1.000 a 
year. The grounds and the pavilion are 
open the year around for visitors and 
meetings. 

& 

Not only the labor unions contributed 
for the defense of the McNamara broth- 
ers, but the Catholic Fortnightly Revicw 
tells us that they “were professed Cath- 
olics and members in good standing of 
the Order of Knights of Columbus, at 
whose behest, we understand, Mr. Joseph 
Scott, of Los Angeles, became one of 
their chief counsels in court.” 

4 


A telling point.in favor of diversified 
agriculture in the South is thus formu- 
lated: If it takes eighteen bales of cotton 
to buy a mule, would it not be better to 
raise the mule? 

a 

Those Chinese rebels who melted a big 
bronze image of Buddha to replenish 
their war chest had evidently ‘ost their 
faith in the power of their gods. 
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Life Insurance and Public Health 


PEOPLE are learning to realize more 
and more year by year that concerted 
action is necessary for public health and 
the prolongation of life, in the matter of 
intelligent supervision over and regula- 
tion of food and water supply, sanitation 
and hygiene. Already the national Gov- 
ernment is bestirring itself to protect the 
people from impure food and the various 
town and State authorities are displaying 
interest in such questions as dairy in- 
spection, mosquito extermination, safe 
water supply, disposal works for drain- 
age, the prevention of contamination of 
rivers, open air schools and the proper 


nourishment of public school children. 
\ nation-wide fight against tuberculosis 
is now well under way and even the con- 
coction of patent 
critically scrutinized. a 
Should our American life insurance 


medicines is being 


companies take any active part in this 
vast work and interest themselves in the 
many needed reforms? It 1s axiomatic 
that the better the mortality record of a 
company, the better it is for the com- 
pany. A company whose policies have 
an average life of fifteen years naturally 
cannot do so well as one whose average 
is eighteen or twenty years. It would 
seem, therefore, at first glance, that the 
business of life insurance as a whole 
would be benefited by a general increase 
in longevity. A number of American 
companies have recently been seriously 
considering the question of taking up 
aggressive work for better health condi- 
tions, and at the recent convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, held in New York last month, a 
committee was appointed, called the Life 
Conservation Committee, and a sum of 
money was appropriated so that this 
question might be thoroly investigated. 

The question as to what part a life 
insurance company should take in this 
movement for the betterment of public 
health does not seem to be a difficult one 
to answer. A purely stock company has 
a perfect right to spend some of its earn- 
ings in this way instead of apportioning 


them among the stockholders. If the 
stockholders are willing thus to relin- 
quish a portion of their dividends they 
have a right to do so, But it must be 
remembered that a life insurance com- 
pany only insures selected, adult lives. 
Any money spent by it for the lessening 
of infant mortality, or for school hy- 
giene, would be of no direct benefit. 
And, as the number of people insured 
in any one company is only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the population, any 
money spent for improving the health of 
the general community would only have 
a very slight effect upon that particular 
group of policyholders. It is safe to de- 
duce that the only practical result from 
this expenditure would be from the ad- 
vertising which that particular company 
would derive from the publicity. 

In regard to mixed and mutual com- 
panies, the law expressly forbids the 
spending of the policyholders’ money for 
any purpose whatever outside the busi- 
ness of life insurance. The law definite- 
ly fixes the legal reserve, and any profits 
made beyond this reserve must be di- 
vided among its policyholders. It can 
no more spend its profits in philanthropic 
or charitable or public welfare move- 
ments than it can contribute to political 
campaigns. 

A large mutual company, however, 
with an enormous number of policy- 
holders living all over the country—all of 
them selected lives and representing the 
better and provident class of society— 
can considerably help the cause of pub- 
lic health by publishing, for the benefit 
of its own members, practical articles on 
hygiene in the leaflets and periodicals 
which it issues to its policyholders and 
agents. Many of the mutual companies 
are now doing just this thing. Articles 
supervised by the medical departments 
are now appearing, urging policyholders 
to see that the dairies in their neighbor- 
hood are regularly inspected, that their 
children are sitting in well-ventilated 
schoolrooms, that their water supply is 
kept pure and that their homes are hy- 
gienic. Thus may a mutual company do 
much good in the cause of life extension. 
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Trade with Russia 


OwiNnG to the treaty controversy with 
Russia and to talk about a possible tariff 
war with that country, there have been 
many inquiries in Washington as to 
trade between Russia and the United 
States. An official statement shows that 
in the last fiscal year our exports to 
Russia were nearly $25,000,000, against 
imports amounting to $12,000,000. But 
Russia’s official reports show greater im- 
ports from the United States, because 
many of our shipments, which ultimately 
go to Russia, are consigned to firms or 
middlemen in Germany or England. 
This is true of exports of cotton. Our 
trade with Russia has practically been 
doubled in the last ten years. The lead- 
ing items in the list of our imports are 
hides and skins, $5,409,000, and wool, 
$2,097,000; at the head of the list of 
our exports are agricultural implements, 
$8,126,000, cotton, $6,240,000, and iron 
and steel manufactures, $3,500,000. 
Thirty years ago the value of the agri- 
cultural machinery used in Russia was 
only $15,000,000; in 1910 the value had 
risen to $48,000,000, and Russia was 
manufacturing a little more than half of 
her supply. A large part of the remain- 
der was imported from this country, and 
we understand that American capital is 
interested in the Russian manufacturing 
plants. 

a 


....All State records for production 
of oil were broken in 1911 by California, 
whose output, 73,010,560 barrels, was 
nearly 35 per cent. of the country’s total. 


....The capital of the new J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, a com- 
bination which will compete with the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, is $40,- 
000,000, 


....Seven trust companies in Phila- 
delphia have taken advantage of the re- 
cent offer of full membership in the 
Clearing House of that city. With a 
capital of $10,000,000 they have $90,000,- 
000 of deposits and $29,500,000 of sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 
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....Exports of American automobile 
have increased from 8,440 cars, valued 
at $13,190,296, in 1910, to about 18,500 
cars, valued at a little more than $20, 
000,000, in IQII. 

....The directors of the New York 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany have ordered that electric power, 
now used from New York to Stamford, 
be used between Stamford and New 
Haven, an additional distance of forty- 
one miles. The cost will be about $4,- 
000,900, 

....The Guaranty Trust Company’s 
statement shows substantial growth, de- 
posits having increased from $124,684,- 
139, on December 31, 1910, to $156,022,- 
851 on December 21, 1911, while $450,- 
000 has been added to the undivided 
profits, altho the dividends of the year 
have been 40 per cent., or $2,000,000. 


....On the occasion of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his connection with the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company, Pres- 
ident Anton H. Raven was given a dinner 
of sixty-seven covers, last Thursday. His 
hosts were the members of the Institute 
of American Underwriters. The Atlan- 
tic Mutual was chartered by the State of 
New York in 1842, so that this was in 
effect_a celebration of two anniversaries. 


....The Windsor Trust Company has 
adopted, for the benefit of its employees, 
a profit-sharing plan which will take the 
place of the annual bonus given by many 
financial institutions. It provides for a 
graduated distribution of profits, ranging 
from 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. of them, 
an increase of the total causing automat- 
ically an increase of the employees’ pro- 
portionate share. Payments are meas- 
ured by the year’s salaries, without re- 
gard to longer terms of service. This is 
one of the projects by which President 
Clark Williams, formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, and afterward State 
Comptroller, has sought to strengthen the 
company’s working force and stimulate: 
the interest of those employed. Since he 
became president the company’s deposits 
have grown from about $4,000,000 to 
$7.200,000.. 
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From an old print in La Telegrafie Historique. 


Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 


In place of the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated by 
the position of the wooden arms; andthe 
messages were received and relayed at the 
ext tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way fur the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, commercial 
and social progress of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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THE TREND OF INVESTMENT 


A New Book which Alms to Help Solve the 
Investment Problem 


At this season of the year, the average investor and 
man of means (large or small) is deluged with a mass of 
literature on the subject of securities. To some extent 
these circulars are educational. Occasionally, one firm’s 
effort draws the attention, due to a unique presentation 
of the investment proposition in its general or special 
phases. That describes a very handsomely illustratea 
booklet which has come from St. Louis, Mo., to investors 
thruout the United States and which will well repay 
perusal by any one having funds which they desire to 
place safely. Four types of investment are treated in 
this book, issued by D. Arthur Bowman & Co., 635 Third 
National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo.—but the Tender 
of the subject is in a direct, simple, forceful and easily 
grasped manner. For the new or practiced ru-chaser ot 
securities, it will be a most entertaining, as well as: valua- 
ble. addition, for there is a great deal: of knowledge com- 
prised within the two covers of the work. It will be sem 
to investurs upon application to D. Arthur Bowman & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
The Twelfth National Automobile Show will be beld 
at the New Grand Central Palace, January 1oth to 17th 
under the auspices of the National Association of Auto 
mobile Manufacturers, Inc. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

Next Saturday evening, lanuary 6th, the portals ot 
Madison Square Garden will open upon the grand climax 
of the long career of that structure—the Twelfth National 
Automobile Show. Part IJ, running from January 6.h to 
13th, devoted to pleasure vehicles; Part Il, January 15th 
to 2oth, devoted to commercial vehicles. 





The following dividends are announced: 


American Light and Traction Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 1% per cent.; common, 2% per cent.; 
also a stock dividend of 2% shares of common 
stock on every share of common stock, all pay- 
able February 1. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable February 1. 

Italian Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent, per annum. 

Pay-As-You-Enter Corporation, quarterly, 
preferred, 134 per cent., payable January 15. 

North River Savings Bank, semi-annual, 34 
per cent. per annum. 

Columbian National T.ife Insurance Co., 
semi-annual, $3.50 per share, payable Febru- 
ary I. 

Federal Sugar Refining Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent.; common, 1% per cent., 
both payable January 29. 

H. B. Claflin Co., quarterly, common, 1% per 
cent.. payable January 15. 





FINANCIAL 


For ears we have been paying our customers 
returns cousistent with 








PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 





REAL ESTATE LOANS 


°o Safest, Most Promising an¢ Profitadie o 
k investment on the Market Today 
°o Daring the Past 30 Years no Client °o 
has Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send. for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO 





. TO HOLDERS OF 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent, Bonds 


ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


The default by the ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY in 
the payment of the coupop due January 1, 1912, on its 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. bonds and the declaration of 
the board of directors that the business of the company 
be profitably continued unless additional working 
capital be supplied and the fixed charges reduced, render 
it essential that the bondholders should act unitedly for 
the protection of their interests and the conservation of 
the business and property of the company as a going con- 
cern. The company has stated that the bonds issued and 
outstanding in the hands of purchasers amount to §$11,- 
148,000, and that $800,000 in addition have been pledged 
as collateral for loans. It also states that the current lia- 
bilities of the ay A including those for which the 
$800,000 bonds are pledged, amount to $2,670,000, and that 
the surpius of current assets over current debts is esti- 
mated at $7,120,000. This estimate is assumed to on 
the basis of value to a going concern. Serious loss to the 
bondholders, as the principal creditors of the company, 
may result if their interests are not properly represented 
and protected .by a Bondholders Committee authorized to 
take action on their behalf. The undersigned have here- 
tofore agreed to act as a Bondholders Protective Commit- 
tee, and bondholders are again urged promptly to deposit 
their borids at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, with the January Ist, 1912, cou- 
pon attached, to be held under the terms of the Bondbold- 
ers Agreement of December 8, 1911, of which copies will 
be furnished cn application to the Lo gong 

Certificates of Deposit will be issu by the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, and application will 
be made in due course to list these Certificates on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The Committee has arranged with the Depositary to 
advance’ to Depositary bondholders the amount of the 
January ist coupon upon the security of the respective 
bonds and coupons deposited. Interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum will be charged by the Depositary. 

New York, January 2, 1912. 

JAMES N. WALLACE, Chairman. 
LEIGH 


CHARLES Cc 
FRED. VOGEL. Jr., 

H. McCLEMENT, 
Bondholders Committee. 


FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary. 
GUTHRIE, BANGS & VAN SINDEREN, Counsel. 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Depositary, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 
Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








Established 1867 
Irving Ruland, Pres. Jas. S. Anderson, Treas. 


Ruland & Whiting Co. 


5 Beekman St., New York 
Real Estate 


This company makes a specialty 
of appraising, buying, selling, 
renting and MANAGING 
BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


Incorporated 19.2 
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Invest $950 


Buy a solid and substantial 5% 
Public Utility Bond. It will give you 
these advantages : 

Security —Bonds and stock of the 
Company which come after these 
bonds have a market value of about 
$35,000,000. This issue is $20,000,000. 

Income—lIts interest will net you 
$50 a year, or 5.3% on the amount in- 
vested. Net earnings, after prior lien 
interest, are $4,500,000, or 4% times 
the $1,000,000 interest on thése bonds. 

Market—These bonds are freely 
dealt in and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

At their price we know no better 
bonds than these for private invest- 
ment, business surplus or institutional 
funds. 

Write for particulars. 


C.M.KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 











Mortgage 


6% Bonds 


Secured by Manhattan 
Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 
$100, $500, Teepe, are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing property in Manhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other securit 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to principal and certainty of interest. 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts of 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an cscre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 

ds of b and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
January and July. 


Write for Circular “‘I"’ 
New York Real Estate Security 


Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Capital $3,950,000 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE an TRUST COMPANY 


at the close of business on the 2ist day of December, 1911: 


Bonds and mort@azes ........ «++. cic Sided $3,735,841 .47 
Stock and bond Investments, viz.: 


Public ceenrities, market value .......... 5.220. 
Other securities. market walue .......... 12,181,831.45 
TAGE cocussdacedpeccceccecoocseesdewecceces 17,164,582,83 
Overdraft» (secu d) ....cccccecseecerecece 128,582.61 
Reel GURRER | in. the 656048600b0060600040 0000 2,662,923 .26 
Due from trust companies, banks and bank- 
CUR ccvceccesccd. covrecesdeseoocccssecses 549,105.85 
DpPele os ccvcocccscdocecvensessobecre cseces 4,100,000 .00 
Legal. tender notes and notes of national 
| RR es errr rey 200,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 
Suspense accou nt Lidia eebetoneseeee +2 288,386.46 
Accrued interest not entered ............. 94,242.82 
DOOR 0.0.6b oF e000 cessocs wococevcccoses $42.520.716.75 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital ateek .. cccccccsccccccccvccsccccccces 1,000,000 .00 
Surplus, including all undivided profits ..... 4,076,288 .55 
Reserve Gal BARE 2 ccccvvcccescéscsovcccee 15,980.00 
OSU GED. 0-005 contebaunveseshabau’ 3.551.845 .04 
Depnsite mot preferred ....ccccccccccccccecs 429.345 .23 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers.... 147,657 .97 


Other liabilities, viz.: 


General account interest 
Re EE n.0.00.8.4.6:6 chee «0050000 6e-ee'er 
ARBUERES ccccccccccccccscccccces oe 
Accrued interest not entered 
Comtimgems GOCOURE 200 ccccccccccsccccccccs 


Total cccccccscccccccccccccccccscccess $42,520,716 .75 


492,579.42 
382,699 .92 
2,350,854 .78 
73,453 .34 











ESTABLISHED 1860 


SCHAFER BROS. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BANK STOCKS 


55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
National City Bank Building 


TELEPHONE 1776-7 BROAD. 











We will buy or sell 


American Real Estate 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 


6s 


SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 
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PACIFIC BANK 


Established 1850 
Capital and Surplus, $1,400,000 


Two Banking Offices : 
470 Broadway 
Madison Ave. and 28th St. 














UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES OF Series E17, for $104,400, and 
Series E23, for $193,900, maturing February rst, 1912; 
also Series E18, for $49,750, and Series ¢ for $66,- 
350, maturing March ist, 1912, WILL BE PAID at 
par with interest to the date of payment. 











INSURANCE 


fitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures inst Marine and 
Risk and will Issue Policies 
able in Europe and Oriental untries, 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company 

has insured property to the 

value of $24,863,270,381.00 
Received preriums thereon to the 

extent of 1,665,299.04 
Paid losses during that period.... 136,140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 86,410,870.00 
Of which there have been 

deemed 78,964,480.00 
Leaving outstanding 

t 7,446, 390.00 


21,256,755.45 
On December 31, 1910, the assets 
of the Company amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

















Wise Conclusions 

“If I had my way,” remarked a successful wholesale 
merchant, “I would make it a disgrace for any man to 
be married unless he had first insured or had tried to 
insure his life in his wife’s favor. She deserves this 
consideration from him, and he should be proud to 
take advantage of such an opportunity to shield her from 
the world’s hard knocks.” In spite of the fact that this 
is a matter in which all the argument seems to be upon 
one side, there are plenty of men who never give life 
insurance a serious thought. They may know that they 
are living a little beyond their income; they may realize 
that if they were to be taken tomorrow they would leave 
no legacy, except one of debts, and yet they dream 
the years away with only hope for a prospect when pro- 
vision for the future could be made so easily and carried 
with such small self-denials by a policy in the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


will enable you to provide for your wife or any 


member of your family a definite sum each month 
for a period of 20 years, or if you prefer the in- 
come to continue during the life time of the bene- 
ficiary after the expiration of 20 years, the policy 
provides for this option. Write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 




















It should be borne in mind that in contracting for steam boiler 
insurance one is primarily contracting for the per- 
formance of a certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 
the cost and value of which (if 
actually rendered and skillfully performed) 
are no more subject to competition, or to a variance 
in rate, than are the services of two equally competent engineers 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
F, B, ALLEN, Vice-Pres, CHAS. 8. BLAKE, Secretary: 
L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary. W. BR. C. CORSON, Asst. Sunsion 





. 4,867, 547,28 














